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#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manwsoript, in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YTVHE President of the French Republic signed on Monday 

the decree constituting the Senate a High Court of 
Justice for the trial of “ M. Georges Ernest Boulanger, retired 
General and Deputy,” accused by the Ministry of Justice of “a 
felonious attempt against the safety of the State,” and the 
Senate accepted the function. On the following day, the Repub- 
lican Deputies, amidst a tremendous scene, by one dead heave 
carried the Bill regulating the Senate’s procedure through all 
its stages; and the trial wil! therefore commence to-day. The 
Bill was resisted in the Chamber by all the Reactionaries, and 
seventeen amendments were proposed, intended to give the 
accused the right to “ challenge” twelve Senators, who, it was 
pointed out, might well be his personal enemies ; to be heard by 
counsel in'the preliminary stages; to be convicted only by a 
five-eighths majority—as in the old Court of Peers—and 
to appeal, after sentence, to the Court of Cassation. Every 
proposal, however, was rejected, and the Chamber, after 
a stormy sitting of eight hours, and several attempts to 
obstruct by demanding a “vote from the tribune,” which 
takes hours, passed the Bill by a majority of 310 to 190. 
The proceedings are to be secret, and the vote, only the 
result being made known. It is still doubtful whether the 
Right will sit on the tribunal; and two Senators have refused, 
M. Léon Renault, in particular, saying, “I will not sit as 
Judge to try General Boulanger, because I hate him,” an ob- 
jection which, if universally offered, would extinguish the 
tribunal. 











It is universally assumed in Paris that the verdict will be 
“Guilty,” the tribunal, the charge, and the accused being all 
equally political, and a full defence not being allowed in the 
absence of the prisoner. The knowledge of this expectation 
may, however, influence the Senators, who will not like being 
denounced as unjust Judges, and who, moreover, have a good 
deal to fear. Nearly four-fifths of them are elected, and have 
their constituents to dread, and many of them are probably 
not without apprehension of the General’s ultimate victory and 
a consequent proscription. One may find oneself in Cayenne. 
They may reflect, moreover, that an acquittal will make General 
Boulanger’s flight seem ridiculous, his published reason having 
been that although he would trust the Magistracy, he would 
not trust the Senate. It is certain, however, that no one 
believes in the impartiality of the Senate, though it is com- 
posed of the most respectable men in France. The responsi- 
bility of the Senators is diminished by the absence of the 
accused, who will not suffer any of the penalties to which he 
may be sentenced, and by the fact that he can by returning 
at once quash the proceedings. He must then be tried over 
again, though, of course, by the same tribunal. 


The condition of affairs in Roumania is believed in Vienna 





to be growing serious. King Charles, after great efforts to 
avert the necessity, has been compelled to admit a Ministry 
exclusively belonging to the Boyar party, and therefore 
entirely Russophil, and, it is believed, hostile to the dynasty. 
Its head is M. Catargi, a pronounced enemy of Austria. 
Their plan is to make a new compact with Russia, which would 
thus be supreme along the course of the Danube, and at liberty 
tomarch into Bulgaria. There is a rumour that King Charles 
will abdicate ; but Hohenzollerns are bad to beat, and he can 
only abdicate at last. He cannot have lost all influence with 
the Army, and before imitating King Milan, he may take 
counsel of despair. The power of dissolution, and of per- 
sonally appealing to the people, is always in his hands. 


Sir Charles Russell’s great speech was concluded yesterday 
with a striking peroration, in which he asserted that the Times 
and their representatives were no longer the accusers, but had 
become the accused, and prophesied as the result of the trial, 
that it would bring about the reconciliation of the two peoples 
of England and Ireland. Sir Charles Russell was over- 
whelmed with congratulations on his great oration, and when 
it concluded, the Court adjourned till after Easter. It is said 
that Mr. Parnell’s examination will commence on April 30th. 
That will probably prove to be the beginning of the true issue, 


The prospects of the contest in Central Birmingham are 
not very reassuring. Mr. Balfour went down to Birmingham 
yesterday week to try and persuade the Conservatives to 
give a hearty support to Mr. J. Albert Bright. His speech 
was extremely persuasive and most cordially received. He 
admitted at once that the Conservatives of Birmingham, 
considering their numerical strength, have a grievance in 
being represented by only one Conservative Member, the 
Home Secretary, and that they are especially misrepresented 
in Central Birmingham, where the Conservatives greatly out- 
number the Liberal Unionists. If, as is generally asserted, 
they had a clear understanding with the Liberal Unionists 
that Lord Randoph Churchill was to succeed Mr. Bright, 
this grievance assumes a more serious aspect. Nevertheless, 
said Mr. Balfour, considering that there was a general under- 
standing between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
in the country that a Conservative should succeed to a 
Conservative vacancy, and a Liberal Unionist to a Liberal 
Unionist vacancy, and considering the immense advantages 
which this arrangement has brought to the Government and 
the steady support that the Liberal Unionists have given 
them in Parliament, he thought that it would not be wise to 
impair the cordial understanding between the two parties, 
by refusing to give a hearty support to Mr. J. A. Bright. 
He carried the meeting with him, but the meeting did 
not carry all its leaders. Mr. Rowlands, for instance, has 
announced his disgust and his resignation of his position as 
President of the executive body of the Conservative Asso- 
ciation ; and there is little doubt that Conservative abstentions 
at the poll will be only too common. 


On Wednesday, Mr. W. H. Smith was entertained at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall by a large and representative com- 
pany of bankers and men of business, who availed them- 
selves of that opportunity to testify their value for his 
great services as Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, one of the Directors of the Bank of England, 
took the chair, and in proposing the toast of the evening, 
spoke of Mr. W. H. Smith’s imperturbable good-humour, 
patience, moderation, straightforwardness, and courtesy. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, in reply, stated how wholly 
unambitious he had been of the post which he holds: he had 
accepted it as a duty imposed upon him, not at all as a prize 
to be grasped at; and he had deeply felt his own inability 
for so difficult a task, which, indeed, he could hardly have dis- 
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charged at all but for the steady support of his colleagues 
and of the Liberal Unionists, to whom he paid a very 
warm tribute of gratitude. He enlarged on the extra- 
ordinary drain upon the strength and health of Cabinet 
Ministers which the present system of obstruction causes, 
and said that there is no other State in the world in which the 
efficiency of Ministers is so impaired by such drains on their 
physical energies,—indeed, that some remedy will have to be 
found, though he himself as yet had none to propose. He 
intimated that his own strength would be at the service of the 
State so long as it lasts out; but we gather that he does not 
expect that time to be much prolonged. Mr. Smith also echoed 
Lord Salisbury’s very emphatic warning that for Government 
to dissolve Parliament only to take a verdict on the subject of 
the obstruction of business, would be a most serious breach of 
its duty to the nation. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech was remarkable for the allowance he 
made for the Parnellite Party :—‘* When I recollect that a 
large number of those gentlemen are not by tradition accus- 
tomed to the methods of the House of Commons; that they 
do not feel themselves bound to defend the dignity of the 
Assembly in the same way that other Members, perhaps, 
feel themselves bound; and when I recollect that they 
belong to an excitable nation, and that they conceive 
themselves to be deeply aggrieved by many of the things 
thatare done by that assembly, I am, at all events, glad to take 
this opportunity of publicly saying that I make no complaint 
of the action they, as a whole, have ever taken with regard to 
myself.” It is on the regular Opposition that Mr. Balfour 
places the blame of wasting the time of Parliament. “An 
organised Opposition,” he said, “is almost as essential to the 
proper working of free institutions as an organised Govern- 
ment. But the Opposition is not an organised Opposition. 
The architects of chaos who lead it, find that the principles 
which they introduced into the government of the Empire 
have returned upon them in the government of their own party. 
They find that Separation and Home-rule are principles not 
applicable alone within the United Kingdom, but also in its 
tinited Opposition; and at the present moment we find that 
while the occupants of the front bench are practically prepared 
at any moment to paya barren tribute to those Parliamentary 
traditions to which I believe they are sincerely attached, they 
are absolutely impotent when it comes to controlling the action 
of their friends, Irish and English, below the gangway.” That 
is a true apercu of the situation. An Opposition that is bent 
on resolving the nation into its elements, cannot, with good 
result, even affect indignation when it finds its own looser 
structure so dissolved. 


A meeting of the Home-rule Union was held in St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. Stuart, 
M.P., at which Sir William Harcourt made a specch and 
said that there was some ghost,—he did not explain of what or 
whom it was the ghost, unless it was the ghost of Ireland, 
—which would not be laid, because Balfour had murdered 
sleep. After this rather confused parody on a passage in 
Macbeth, Sir William Harcourt went on to make a number 
of the most extraordinarily erroneous statements as to the 
origin of the Commission on Parnellism and Crime. Of course, 
he took care to ignore the fact that the Government were con- 
tinually pestered to do something in the way of investigating 
the Times’ charges, and that they actually offered to defray the 
cost of a prosecution for libel against the Times, to be paid 
out of the public funds, the Parnellites choosing their own 
counsel to conduct the prosecution—an offer which was 
refused,—before they were plagued into appointing the 
present Commission. This part of the speech,—and it was 
the main part,—seems to us as politically indiscreet as it is 
certainly discreditable to Sir William Harcourt. But when 
does he make a public appearance now that is either discreet 
or creditable P 


Sir George Trevelyan, speaking at a meeting of Liberals at 
Bethnal Green on Tuesday, made it a great crime on the part 
of the Liberal Unionists that they voted in the House of 
Commons rather with a view to strengthen the Govern- 
ment than with a view to the particular merits of par- 
ticular votes. Does any serious politician really regard this 
policy as unscrupulous, or, indeed, as anything but right? 


returned to power without asking him to take 2 sh 
in the Government? Would he not think it his “a ws 
support Mr. Gladstone, even on questions in which isd - 
not fully agree with him, if the tendency of any ho b . 
vote would be materially to weaken Mr. Gladstone’s Gove ” 
ment, and to threaten the country with a returm of yrs 
Conservatives to power? We maintain that he would “ 
only vote for Mr. Gladstone in such cases, but that = 
would be perfectly right in so doing, and that nothing pa 
be less creditable to him than to endanger a Government j 
which he had confidence, by defeating it on any matter has 
was not of the first importance. 


The Government has kept its promise to extend local self 
government to Scotland, and its Bill for the purpose, introduced 
by the Lord Advocate on Monday, was received with yer 
general approval. It transfers the government of the cond 
so far as it was exercised by the Commissioners of Supply, ihe 
answer to the English Quarter-Sessions, and by all subordi. 
nate organisations, to a Council elected by all ratepayers for 
three years. There are to be no Aldermen, and only the Lord. 
Lieutenant, the Sheriff, who under the Scotch system ig g 
sort of Minister of Justice for the county, and the Convener 
of the Commissioners of Supply, have ex-officio seats, The 
Scotch county gentlemen, who have done their work excel. 
lently, are therefore disestablished, but their rights as land. 
lords are better protected than those of their English brethren. 
They are to pay the average rate they have paid for the past 
five years, but all new rates are to be divided between owner and 
occupier. They are, moreover, to pay the whole of what is called 
“capital expenditure ;” but this will be controlled by a Joint 
Committee of Councillors and Commissioners of Supply. The 
control of the police will remain with the Sheriff, and, indeed, 
could not be transferred without breaking up the whole 
Scotch system of criminal justice, which is entirely different 
from the English one, and as a working system greatly 
superior to it. The debates on the Bill will probably have 
for a pivot this question of the police, which seems just now 
to be the central idea of all extremists. 

A second Bill revolutionises the constitution of Parochial 
Boards, which is at present somewhat grotesque, by providing 
that in future they shall be elected half by the owners of the 
soil and half by the ratepayers. There will be great differences 
of local opinion on this proposal, but the question is so in- 
volved by Scotch peculiarities of management, and the Bill is 
so little likely to pass this year, that we may for the present 
leave it without comment. A third Bill is, however, most 
important. It provides that any Private Bill for Scotland 
shall, when it has passed its second reading, be referred 
to a new tribunal, consisting of a Scotch Judge and 
two assessors, who will make all local inquiries and report 
to Parliament, which will thereupon pass the third reading. 
This is an excellent plan as a tentative one, it being 
a great object to transfer all Private-Bill legislation to local 
tribunals. If the Scotch experiment succeeds, similar Courts 
can be set up in England, Ireland, and Wales, and by-and-by 
Parliament may grow sensible enough to make the orders 
of these Courts final and operative as Acts, when they have 
have lain before the Houses for six weeks without being 
vetoed. That is the true direction in which to “ devolve” the 
powers of Parliament, which is now crushed by masses of 
detailed work which it is wholly incompetent to do. The grand 
public meeting might as well try to build county railways as 
to decide what county railways are required. 


The little State of Luxemburg, with its 1,000 square miles 
and 200,000 inhabitants, is just now much in the papers. On 
the death of the King of Holland, who cannot recover, and on 
Tuesday was reported “sinking,” Luxemburg passes by in- 
heritance to the Grand Duke of Nassau, who on Thursday 
assumed the Regency. The State was originally German, 
and though now independent and neutral, there is an 
uneasy idea that the Germans, aware of its strategical 
importance, may “invite” its Grand Duke to re-enter 
the Empire on the terms of other small States. Luxem- 
burgers would not like this, on account of the conscription; 
and France would not like it, on account of the geographical 
position of the State. It has been noted, therefore, as a sign 
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. re ucted in French. ‘There is an idea, we 
Rege _ net es their future Queen, the Princess Wil- 
believe, eon only eight years of age, may be betrothed, a few 
enon to the heir of the Grand Duchy, which the Dutch 
eat Family would thus retain as a separate possession, an 
Roya ment which has worked well for fifty years. Nothing, 
aol can be certain until the great war has been fought 


out. 





The London County Council has talked a great deal this 
ng, indeed, held an extra meeting to get rid of its 

Jus of words, many of which were expended on the grand 
pes whether it should contract for the right to sell re- 
pa in Battersea Park, or should be its own Spiers and 
Pond. Itwas necessary to apply the closure, and even then the 
Council only referred the question back to the Committee bya 
majority of one. The great debate, however, was on the control 
of the Police ; and the Council, bya majority of 64 to 31, agreed 
on Thursday to a resolution, proposed by Sir T. Farrer, that the 
present state of things is “ anomalous, unjust, and unworthy of 
the finest city of the Empire; that the Council cannot, there- 
fore, doubt that Parliament will take an early opportunity of 
supplementing its scheme of municipal government for London 
by transferring the management of the civie police to the 
Council.” Fortunately, the decision of this question requires 
a statute, and therefore rests with Parliament, which has also 
power, if the Council becomes too much of a debating club, to 
supersede it by a Board of Commissioners. Congress had to 
do that in Washington. 


week, havi 





The Daily Telegraph of Friday publishes a paper on the 
practice of dyeing hair which throws the oddest light upon 
some difficulties in the way of getting a living. It appears that 
old age is by no means considered honourable by all em- 
ployers, and working men, when asking for situations, con- 
stantly find it necessary to dye their hair. The dye-sellers and 
hairdressers all affirmed this with one voice, and gave instance 
after instance in which perfectly competent applicants for 
situations as *bus conductors, &c., were rejected until they had 
been dyed. Young women in theatres, in refreshment-bars, 
in millinery establishments, find grey hair fatal, and are com- 
pelled, if that misfortune falls upon them, to use dye, cheap 
bottles of which are sold to working folk literally by the thou- 
sand. So great is the dislike to employ the middle-aged, that 
a dread of the feeling has penetrated into the entire servant 
class, and it is this, and not vanity, which produces the extra- 
ordinary reluctance to fill up census papers accurately,—a 
reluctance quite as strong in some classes among men as women. 
Coachmen, for example, understate age quite as often as the 
cooks, at whom Punch used to laugh. 

Avery amusing correspondence has been published between 
Mr. George Freeman, the bailiff on Mr. Brooke’s Coolgreany 
estate, who was accused of having shot Kinsella, and whom a 
special jury in Dublin have declared innocent of the murder, 
and Mr. Gladstone, who had given a sort of endorsement to 
the pamphlet in which Father Pat Dillon tried to prove that 
Freeman had been guilty of the murder. George Freeman 
writes to Mr. Gladstone to ask him for a retractation, now that 
the Dublin jury has formally acquitted him of the charge. 
Mr. Gladstone writes back, under date April 2nd, that he 
never accused him of it, but only intimated that Father 
Dillon’s pamphlet needed an answer, and says that if he will 
give that answer, he will do him full justice. To this, George 
Freeman replies :—‘ Honourable Sir,—I am thankful for your 
letter to me dated April 2nd. It is kind of you to promise, if I 

write a book like Father Pat Dillon’s, showing he had not 
told the truth about me, your Honour would write me a 
letter to show to the neighbours. Sure, Sir, I am only a 
humble man, and how could I write agin Father Dillon, who 
is a scholard like your Honour, though, of course, not so 
grand one, and twisted everything about Kinsella’s case to 
suit the National Leaguers, and. so as to gull the ignorant 
Englishmen who, he knew well, would believe all that came 
from a clergyman? I waited till after the trial in February 
to humbly address you, as it seemed to me the best answer to 
his reverence’s book, was to send you the report from the 
Freeman’s Journal, which is on their side, of the trial and 
finding of the jury on February 27th, where your Honour’s 
own Solicitor-General, The MacDermot, was the Councilor 





again me, and though he did his best with all his grand learning, 
and the Crown was not in it, a special jury of Dublin of all 
religions and politics, unanimously found I never shot 
Kinsella, or fired a shot at all at all. Father Pat Dillon has 
left Ireland. Some says the Pope sent him away, so I cannot 
ask him to alter his book, and as your Honour thinks his book, 
written for to help the Plan of Campaign, is better to be 
trusted than the sworn special juriors of Dublin, I must only 
try and live it down without your Honour’s help, and indeed 
it might interfere with Mr. Parnell’s plans if you wrote me the 
letter I asked of your Honour, and I am sure you do feel for 
me, as your Honour says at the end of the letter.” But Mr. 
Gladstone had only said that “every one subjected to unjust 
imputations is undoubtedly to be felt for,” without.committing 
himself to the view that the man acquitted by the Dublin jury 
had been subjected to unjust imputations. Does not this corre- 
spondence leave Mr. Gladstone, with his great profession of 
reverence for Irish law and Irish juries, and his unwillingness 
to abide by their deliverances when they are not on his side. 
looking not a little foolish ? 


Mr. White, the Director of Naval Construction to the 
Admiralty, read a paper on Wednesday evening before the 
Institution of Naval Architects, on “The Designs for the New 
First-Class Battle-Ships.” The paper was intended principally 
as a reply to the attacks of Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., upon those 
battle-ships, and seems to have been a complete success in the 
opinion of the naval architects best qualified to judge. Mr. 
White said that Sir E. J. Reed had in his criticisms made 
various mistaken assumptions, as, for instance, that the new 
battle-ships might easily have been built to attain a much 
higher speed than seventeen and a half knots consistently 
with all the other requirements for them, and that, too, at very 
small additional cost. To this Mr. White replied that you 
have to double the horse-power of the engines in order to 
increase the speed from fourteen knots to seventeen knots, 
and that even if that increased horse-power were again 
doubled, that would only add another two knots an hour; so 
that by quadrupling the power of the engines, you can only 
raise the speed from fourteen knots to nineteen knots. Clearly 
that is not increasing the speed at a very small additional cost. 
Sir E. J. Reed replied, but not with much effect, and the view 
of the experts present evidently was that Mr. White had very 
much the best of the discussion. 


The Dean of Windsor’s latest letter on the Ritualist prose- 
cution, which was published in Tuesday’s Times, seems to us 
conceived in a less ambiguous and more heartily comprehensive 
spirit than the letter of last week. In commenting on Dr. 
Paget’s letter, of which we took notice last week, he calls 
attention to the fact that the Supreme Court in ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scotland is an Assembly of 437 members, of whom 
178 are laymen. And he remarks that this suggests a Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court in England not very likely to meet the 
views of the Ritualists. That is very true ; but, in the first place, 
the genius of a Presbyterian Church and of an Episcopal Church 
is not the same, and one would expect, therefore, forms of 
constitution for the Supreme Ecclesiastical Court that would 
not be at all identical in the two cases. In the next place, the 
influence of 178 laymen, as compared with that of 259 trained 
theologians, on any purely theological question, cannot be of 
any very great significance. And we suspect that on such 
questions, the decisions of the Scotch supreme tribunal are 
fully as ecclesiastical in temper as would be those of any purely 
ecclesiastical tribunal of our Episcopal Church, assisted by 
lay assessors. And State authority is certainly as much 
excluded in the Scottish Establishment as it would be in any 
spiritual tribunal of the Anglican Church. 


It has been pointed out to us that the words in the Times’ 
report of Mr. W. H. Smith’s speech on Mr. Bright, attributing 
to the First Lord of the Treasury the remark that some of 
them would follow Mr. Bright to the grave “ with remorse,” 
were errors of the reporter’s. The other daily papers’ reports 
gave the word “reverently,” instead of the words “ with 
remorse,” and that no doubt was Mr. W. H. Smith’s actual 
phrase. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 93} to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CENTRAL BIRMINGHAM QUARREL. 


W: suppose that the Unionists will lose Central 
Birmingham,—not because the Unionists there are 
not in a very considerable majority, but because the 
Churchillites are exceedingly jealous of their claim to 
have made Central Birmingham Unionist through the 
persuasiveness of Lord Randolph Churchill’s oratorical 
spells, and think that that claim ought now to be 
acknowledged by merging the late Mr. Bright’s personal 
following in the following of Lord Randolph. They say 
that the force of the Conservatives of Birmingham is 
not adequately represented by Mr. Henry Matthews, the 
only nominal Conservative amongst the representatives of 
Birmingham in Parliament, and they care more about 
having the Conservatives of Birmingham adequately 
represented, than they care about having the Unionism 
of either Birmingham or the United Kingdom adequately 
represented in that same Parliament. It is the old story 
over again. The Conservative is jealous of the Liberal 
Unionist, and is much more anxious that the Liberal 
Unionist’s influence in Birmingham should not be exag- 
gerated by the public, than he is that both the Conservative 
and the Liberal Unionist should be represented by some one 
who believes all that they believe on the great issue of the 
day. If the same thing happens in many constituencies, 
we cannot expect to have a good Parliament. Mr. Balfour 
may go down to Birmingham and convince every reasonable 
man that it is far more important to place the Unionists in 
a great majority than it is to convince the world either that 
Lord Randolph Churchill carried Conservatism home to the 
heart of Birmingham, or that the late Mr. Bright was and 
still remains the pride and glory of Birmingham ; but what 
is the use of it, so long as the number of men who are not 
reasonable is large enough to turn the scale against the 
Unionists and secure the defeat of the man who has 
stepped in between them and their pride in Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s feats ? Mr. Balfour has proved to demonstra- 
tion that it is not the Conservatives of the United Kingdom 
who have had to sacrifice most, and that it is the Conserva- 
tives of the United Kingdom who have gained most, through 
the alliance between them and the Liberal Unionists. 
So far as “ the sweets of office’ are concerned,—if, as Mr. 
Balfour evidently doubts, there be such things as the 
sweets of office,—the Conservatives have secured them. So 
far as the appearance of deserting their party is disagreeable 
and humiliating, the Liberal Unionists have incurred that. 
Especially in Birmingham, the Radicals have had to endure 
the mortification of giving up the agitation for Radical 
measures in order to defeat the agitation for revolutionary 
measures. Throughout England, the sacrifices have, for 
the most part, been all made by the Liberal Unionists, 
and in Birmingham, the centre of Radicalism, the heaviest 
of these sacrifices have been made. None the less, rather 
than that Lord Randolph Churchill should not be glorified 
as the true hero of the Conservative Party, the Gladstonian 
is to be seated in the House of Commons, and the Parnellites 
are to be carried a step forward towards the dismemberment 
of the Kingdom. It is hardly possible to conceive a more 
mortifying confession of comparative indifference to great 
issues, so long as mere local rivalries stand between the 
settlement of these great issues and the vindication of 
special leaders’ personal pretensions, than we find in 
this state of things. And this is the danger every- 
where. Unionist anti-vaccinators want to seat an anti- 
vaccinator more than they want to seat a Unionist. 
Unionist local-optionists want to seat a local-optionist 
more than they want to seat a Unionist. Unionist eight- 
hours men want to seat an eight-hours man more than 
they want to seat a Unionist. And so Unionism goes to 
the wall to make way for all the petty “isms.” It is no 
consolation to tell us that the same thing happens to the 
Gladstonians,—that Gladstonian teetotalers care more for 
teetotalism than for Home-rule; that Gladstonian free- 
schoolists care more for free schools than for Home-rule ; 
that Gladstonian foes of the House of Lords care more 
for abolishing the House of Lords than for Home- 
rule. In the first place, this is not nearly so true 
of the Gladstonians as it is of the Unionists,—because, 
Home-rule being the ruling fanaticism of the hour, the 
Home.-rule fanaticism has swallowed all the others, as 
the serpent into which Aaron’s rod was transformed 





swallowed all-the serpents into which _ 

magicians’ rods were transformed. But, rg eye tan 
place, even if it were true that the Gladstoniangs yg 
unable as the Unionists to keep the main issue bet ka 
their constituents, that would be little or no consol ss 
for those who want to elicit a final verdict from oa 
opinion on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish pro le 
and who find that no final verdict can be elicitet Teo 
such swarms of petty issues interfere between the sublie 
mind and the great issue. To men who cherish thig ve : 
right and just aspiration, it is no consolation to be tol 
that it cannot be gratified, not because the public mind ; 
against them, but because a public mind hardly exists ie 
all, in consequence of its being constituted out of a on 
aggregate of private and particular minds which care Pe 
local jealousies and local fads more than they care about 
the destiny of their country. ‘ ° 


There is one feature about the Birmingham imbroglio 
which seems to us even more menacing than this general 
want of large and consistent purpose itself. It looks ag 
if Lord Randolph Churchill had acquired so special 
a hold over the political affections of the Conserva 
tives of Birmingham, that they care for him personally 
much more than they care for any of the principles invent 
in the struggle between the two parties. Now, Lord 
Randolph Churchill has distinguished himself from the 
other men of the Unionist Party only in two ways,—b 
utterly unscrupulous and virulent personalities, and by 
utterly unscrupulous and violent changes in his own political 
attitude. There has been no single Conservative who has 
lavished so much intemperate and furious acrimony on Mr 
Gladstone himself, or who has seasoned these attacks with 
so much levity and pertness as Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
and there has been no Conservative at all who has sailed first 
on one tack, and then when he found that that tack did not 
answer, on the opposite tack, with cooler effrontery. He 
was opposing household suffrage in the counties at Edin- 
burgh with very strong language within a few months of 
his turning round to advocate it in language no less strong. 
And he was delivering a bitter invective against the policy 
of economy in naval affairs, in the spring of the same year 
in which, when winter came, he resigned his office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer because he could not force on the 
Government the economy which he proposed. This has 
been his course throughout his career,—dashing attacks, 
now in this direction, now in that, conducted on no sort of 
principle, regulated by no love of moderation,—indeed, 
what he loves is want of moderation in all things,—and 
apparently conducted, like his famous “ Fourth Party,” 
from one single point of view, to enhance his own Parlia- 
mentary importance. We do not like a political character 
of this kind. Indeed, it is the character of the genuine 
demagogue ; and if there be a pure demagogue in Parlia- 
ment, it is not amongst the Members who are sent to repre- 
sent the working classes, but it is either Mr. Labouchere 
or Lord Randolph Churchill. And this is the man on 
whom a great Conservative constituency has really fixed 
its affections as a sort of political idol! That seems to 
us a very bad omen for the British democracy, for, if 
Birmingham has given itself to such an idolatry, we 
shall surely have more of such idols, and they will do us 
more mischief than all the socialists and faddists put 
together. But most grievous of all is it that the first 
place in which such an idol is lifted on to a pedestal should 
be the very constituency in which such a man as Mr. 
Bright has been known and honoured. Mr. Bright may 
sometimes have used language so strong that he after- 
wards regretted it; but when he did, it was always in the 
service of great principles and from the depth of his com- 
passion for the woes of the people. And Mr. Bright clung 
to his principles with absolute disregard to popular favour. 
His was an example of indifference to the caprices of the 
multitude, and even of stern resistance to their caprices. It 
seems to us a symptom of grave danger that a constituency 
who are supposed to be now mourning for M1. Bright, 
should be certainly fuming in a regular political pet because 
they cannot console themselves for his death by putting in 
his place such a titled demagogue as Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 


THE FRENCH STATE TRIAL. 
T is most difficult for outside observers to form even 
an opinion on the policy of the French Ministry in 
pressing on the trial of General Boulanger. They number 
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men whose ability is undoubted—for 
among, — de Taded, M. Constans, and M. Rouvier 
examp'’ 7 are advised by the most experienced lawyers 
—and my et their action at every step suggests at once 
in ona ets and weakness. Had they attacked 
angi Be ulanger by a Bill of Attainder, alleging 
General aa dangerous, and could not otherwise be 
~ n. Frenchmen would have allowed that they were 
reachet? and would not have denied that the Re- 
— like any other Government, possessed a right 
— defence. Had they sent him before an ordinary 
22 a roduced evidence of treason, and abided by the 
wer se would have been considered strong, and have 
be “ee the credit that, in France especially, attaches 
~ ‘Government which, when attacked by illegal means, 
entrenches itself within a severe legality. Instead of doing 
‘ther of these things, they select a tribunal which their 
7 Attorney-General informed them could not be asked 
oe such an indictment, that tribunal being the only 
one which in the nature of things must be exceptionally 
rejudiced against the accused. The first object of 
a Boulanger’s attacks is the Senate. He has de- 
nounced that body in every speech, and when demanding 
Revision, has ang _ — of oe we : 
nd reasons for his proposal. He has proposed to 
ps Senators of their power, of their high status in the 
country, and of their liberal pay, and has so irritated them, 
that while one-third of the Chamber votes steadily on his 
side, and a majority of Parisians elect him their representa- 
tive, he has in the Senate but one friend and two unavowed 
defenders. So strong in that body is the feeling against 
him, that any member - it, if Ba = — sy 
with M. Léon Renault,—* I will not sit as a Judge on 
ie Boulanger, because I hate him.” Yet it is before the 
Senate that the Ministry send the General, upon a charge so 
vague that it is hardly intelligible, and under circumstances 
which forbid anything like effective defence. The accused 
cannot appear in person, no doubt by his own fault, and 
he is forbidden to appear by counsel, which will be no 
fault of his. Every chance of escape has been, as it would 
seem, carefully and deliberately barred. The proposal to 
allow an appeal was, of course, absurd, for high as is the 
position of the Court of Cassation, it cannot pretend to 
review the sentence of a branch of the Legislature ; 
but the refusal to insist on a majority of five-cighths 
was, according to French ideas, an iniquity, an inno- 
vation as great as it would be in England to allow the 
jury to decide in a single case by a simple majority. 
Not only was that majority required in the old Court of 
Peers, upon whose procedure the Government avowedly 
based their law settling the method of the trial, but it is 
demanded in a procedure intended to be of all others the 
most severe and certain,—that of a general court-martial. 
A majority of one has been declared sufficient, and the 
vote for conviction or acquittal is to be given in secret, 
only the decision being announced to the prisoner and the 
country. The result is, that all who are favourable to the 
accused politician, the very men whom it is desired to 
disenchant of their illusion, declare the tribunal packed, 
and regard its sentence as a foregone conclusion, 
a mere party vote deserving of attention only for 
its consequences, which, again, will be absolutely none. 
The whole proceeding is a mere farce, the General 
being beyond the jurisdiction, and entitled by French law, 
on his return, to quash the decision and demand to be tried 
afresh from the beginning. ‘The correspondent of the 
Times, indeed, urges that General Boulanger, if condemned, 
cannot re-enter France except to surrender; but he does 
not want to re-enter till the elections, when he can re-enter 
at will. M. de Blowitz also urges that the General, if sen- 
tenced to lose his civil rights, cannot be a candidate; but what 
good is a candidature to do him? He is not asking to be 
made Deputy, but President ; and the men on the list of 
candidates which he will present to the country, and which 
he tells his friends will be accepted in seventy-eight of the 
eighty-six Departments of France, will not be disqualified 
y any sentence on him. If they are returned, the sen- 
tence of the Senate will at once be quashed, and the Senate 
itself will disappear. It is for a positively useless result 
that the Republican Ministry, whose interest it is that the 
General should be forgotten, have planned to keep him for 
weeks before the world as the hero of a great and an out- 
wardly unjust State trial. 





It is just possible that the Ministry have one great card 


to play. They may have positive evidence that General 
Boulanger has been plotting with one of the recognised 
Pretenders against the State, or that he has made an 
attempt to debauch certain bodies of troops. The former 
looks on the face of it an absurd charge, but there may 
be evidence of it notwithstanding. We cannot affect to 
believe in the childlike innocence of the General, holding 
him rather to be a man of unusual craft and slipperiness ; 
and we think it quite possible that, though he has devoted 
himself to no party, but is fighting for his own hand, he 
has made either Royalists or Bonapartists believe he 
is in league with them. If the Ministry have evidence 
of that, they will break his popularity with Republicans ; 
while if they can prove that he has tampered with the 
troops, they will rouse against him the soumdest feeling 
among the officers of the French Army, the determination 
that no Pretender shall divide them, and that they will not 
commence or endure a “ Spaniolising” course. But then, 
if the Government possesses evidence of that kind, what 
is the use of arranging a mock trial, or a trial held by so 
many to be mock, in order to produce it. They have 
only to lay it before the Chamber and demand a decree 
of expulsion, and they will at once obtain their end. 
There are plenty of Boulangists in the Chamber to sift the 
evidence, and the people would believe the majority much 
sooner than the Senate. The Ministry cannot plead that 
this would be an unjust course, for their party ex- 
pelled by a similar statute the Duc d’Aumale, who was 
protected, as General Boulanger is not, by a cardinal law 
of France, the right of a French officer to his rank 
until deprived of it by a regular court-martial. Least of 
all would such an excuse lie in the mouth of the accused, for 
he himself proposed or supported the decree of expulsion. 
It is difficult not to believe that the Ministry, while willing 
to strike, and possibly even obliged to strike, are afraid 
to strike directly, and are trying to shelter themselves 
behind the authority of the Senate, a body of which they 
are careless, because they know that whether the Bou- 
langists or the Radicals control the Revision, the Senate is 
certain to pass away. Their action approves itself, we see, 
as “ energetic” to many foreign correspondents; but the 
more upright of the journalists of Paris shake their heads, 
and we question if it will earn the Ministry much applause 
among their ultimate critics, the seven millions who remain 
so absolutely silent, and whose -voice will, at the latest in 
October, drown that of Ministers and Senators alike. It 
is a strange policy the modern world has adopted, this of 
making an autocrat out of an entity so inscrutable that 
none can say with conviction that the irresistible Sovereign 
notices, or even hears of, what is going on. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE IRISH EXTREMISTS. 


N R. BALFOUR’S speech at the banquet given to the 

First Lord of the Treasury, was remarkable for 
the attitude which he assumed towards the Irish Ex- 
tremists. They were, he said, not to be blamed for the 
attacks they had levelled at him. They avowed themselves 
Trish Nationalists, and they regard their grievances against 
the actual Government of the United Kingdom as very 
serious. They are not and do not pretend to be loyal to 
our Constitution. On the contrary, they passionately 
desire to break up our Constitution, and they think every 
device legitimate by which they can bring about a deadlock 
which would favour their designs. That being the case, 
he could not find fault with them for acting from their 
point of view as they have acted. If anybody is to 
be blamed for the extraordinary friction in Parliament, 
for the labouring wheels of the heavily burdened machine, 
it is not the Parnellites, but the leaders of Opposition, 
“those architects of chaos,” as Mr. Balfour finely termed 
them, who have adopted as their own an elaborate 
design to extinguish all traces of the only constitu- 
tional order now existing amongst us. Yet even to 
these ‘architects of chaos” Mr. Balfour was not unfair. 
He credited them with a very sincere abstract wish to 
respect constitutional precedent, if they had not unfortu- 
nately discovered that that abstract wish is, in the actual 
situation, utterly impracticable and fruitless. They feel 
an abstract desire to put down obstruction, but whenever 
they try to give expression to that desire, they find 
themselves compelled to choose between denouncing 
the Irish leaders, with whose political objects they 
have identified themselves, and denouncing the Govern- 
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ment to which they are so bitterly opposed. 
naturally, they choose the latter alternative, and_ the 
consequence is that the abstract wish to put down 
obstruction is still-born. Mr. Balfour, therefore, imputes 
no superfluous malignity either to the Parnellites, or to Mr. 
Gladstone and his lieutenants. He regards both wings of 
his antagonists’ army without any vindictive feeling, as 
driven by the logic of facts into the policy of obstruction 
which they actually adopt, and he only makes this distinc- 
tion between them,—that the Liberal leaders are the more 
responsible of the two for the condition of things which they 
have brought about, since they at least have never set it be- 
fore them as a deliberate policy to render the administration 
of the United Kingdom impossible, while the Parnellite 
Party certainly have. To the Gladstonians another course 
was certainly open without abandoning their Home-rule 
policy. They might have insisted on taking command of the 
situation; they might have refused their aid to the 
Parnellites altogether, except on condition that they should 
have the full direction of the joint policy, and pursue their 
object in a manner consistent with the decent and methodical 
transaction of Imperial affairs. But this they did not do. 
They placed themselves at Mr. Parnell’s disposal, instead of 
insisting that if they took up his cause, he should place 
himself at their disposal ; and, therefore, they are far more 
justly responsible for the impasse than he. Such is Mr. 
Balfour’s judgment ; and it seems to us as just as it is 
calm. Mr. Parnell is not to be blamed for a block which 
it is his policy to produce. Mr. Gladstone is to be blamed 
for it more or less, because he does not admit that it is his 
policy to stop the wheels of government, though he was 
driven into that course by the irresistible logic of facts so 
soon as he had adopted Mr. Parnell’s view of the grievances 
of Ireland. 

It is very wise in Mr. Balfour to take up this moderate 
and, we may almost call it, magnanimous attitude towards 
the Parnellites who have covered him with insult. For it 
makes evident to all the world what nothing else could 
make evident so well, that he really does expect to defeat 
their policy, and that he is anxious to leave room for 
courteous communication with them as a Parliamentary 
party, whenever they shall be satisfied that their pro- 
posals have been finally defeated. There is nothing more 
discouraging to the Irish Extremists than this imper- 
turbable refusal to take volleys of insult as anything 
more than the natural and normal outcome of the political 
situation,—to be reckoned with not as the deliberate 
expression of personal conviction, but as involuntary 
ejaculations coming from the lips of men who have an 
impossible task to perform, and who fret and fume quite 
as much at the impossibility itself, as at the man who 
happens to embody for the moment the inexorable truth 
that their task is impossible. When they find him making 
allowances for them, and in effect saying good-humouredly, 
‘Yes, I know how angry you must be, and I pass over 
the very natural phrases in which your wrath finds 
vent, because they represent rather the depth of your 
desperation than the malignity of your feelings. If 
you were at all sanguine of success, you would moderate 
your language at once,’ they are aware that he is ina much 
stronger position than they are, and they lose heart in 
proportion. But though they lose heart, they gain respect. 
They cannot help feeling respect, when they see how proof 
he is against insult, and how scathless he comes out 
from their fiercest attacks upon him. It is a_ bold 
thing to contemplate, but still we cannot help contem- 
plating the time when the Parnellites, conscious that the 
chance of a separate Legislature and Administration for 
Ireland is utterly gone by, will recognise Mr. Balfour’s 
strength, and be willing to make terms with him which they 
would never have made with any one whom they had not 
found proof against their poisoned weapons. In the bottom 
of their hearts, we suspect that even now they respect 
him a good deal more than they respect Lord Spencer, 
though they may love him less,—though, for the matter of 
that, we should doubt the depth of the effusive love with 
which they overwhelm Lord Spencer. The Parnellites, 
though they find it difficult to forgive a statesman whom 
they have, as they think, once succeeded in frightening, 
will not find it difficult to forgive a statesman whom they 
have done their best to frighten and failed. Mr. Balfour 
has understood the significance, or rather the insig- 
nificance, of their invective ; and by understanding it, he 
has only risen in their esteem. 


Very |. 





ei 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH OF TUESDAY 


R. G. B. CLARK, who on Tuesda 
D rule for Scotland, did not make flak ami, hy paca 
from his own ultra-parochial point of view ; but he k a 
incidentally a most happy expression which ex Taine at 
think, much of the tendency of the moment in Teed pa 
well as Scotland and Wales, towards wild Federal] a di 
si I want,” said the Member for Caithness, with tage, 
quisite simplicity, “to have all the benefits of the U Pea 
without any of its disadvantages.” Is not that wh; ret 
all want in every relation of life, and all fail to obb hy 
from the loftiest philanthropist down to that hero of ‘- 
American humorist who wished “to be a boy again, and he 
a father too”? A latent wish for an impossible perfeeti 
a vague discontent with evils as inevitable as oceaiaant 
fogs in London, a thirst for an Utopia which we shall pis 
reach, is at the bottom of half the schemes of the the. 
when, under an impulse which now and then seizes us a 
men are over-conscious of the drawbacks to their privileges, 
and long for a quiet country-side all brimming with life ee : 
great cities which shall not be overcrowded ; for Parliaments 
which shall represent all, yet not be overworked: fo 
Churches which shall always be free, yet never divided : — 
water, in short, pure, plentiful, and cheap, yet without its 
quality of wetness. We share most cordially in Dr. Clark’s 
aspirations, and wish we unhappy English, who just now 
have few rights and no favours, could have “all the 
advantages of Union and none of its disadvantages” 
imagine the luxury of a Session with no Irish questions 
and no Dr. Clark !—but we shall not obtain that wish any 
more than we shall obtain a House of Commons widen 
visionaries within its walls, and in that certainty we prefer 
to discuss propositions more nearly approaching to the 
practical. 

The interest of the debate of Tuesday does not consist 
in the speeches either of the mover or seconder of the pro- 
posal for Scotch Home-rule, Mr. Hunter being as discur. 
sive as Dr. Clark was parochial, but in Mr. Gladstone's 
declaration of opinion, and Mr. Balfour’s reply. The 
Liberal leader has never approached so near to a general 
assent to Federalism. While opposing the motion as 
inopportune, and refusing to overshadow all other Scotch 
reforms by such a broad proposal as immediate Home-rule, 
Mr. Gladstone laid down with a definiteness which admits 
of no mistake, a principle leading directly to a Federal 
Constitution as the proximate ideal. He asserted in the 
strongest language the right of representatives to make 
any demand they pleased. So soon, he said, as Scot- 
land makes a deliberate demand for Home-rule, England 
cannot look her in the face and deny her request. 
“T hold that Scotland and Ireland are precisely equal in 
the face of England with respect to their moral and 
political right to urge on the Imperial Parliament such 
claims as they may consider arise out of the interests and 
demands of those respective countries. They are precisely 
equal in this right, so that if I am to suppose the case in 
which Scotland unanimously, or by a clearly preponderating 
voice, were to make this demand, I have the strongest con- 
viction that if it were made in the manner I have described 
as the clear and deliberate declaration of Scottish opinion, 
Parliament would accede to it. It is quite true that the 
country in 1886 denied that right on the part of Ireland, 
and the Parliament elected in 1886, whatever the opinion 
of the country may now be—a subject into which I 
shall not now enter—still continues to deny the claim 
of Ireland. But a similar claim coming from Scotland 
never would be denied.” It is hardly possible for words 
to be clearer. Mr. Gladstone would grant Home-rule on 
the demand of Scotland as matter of right, and without 
reference to English opposition, or, so far as we can see, to 
any results—one, indeed, excepted—which might follow 
from so vast a change. The demand of itself has an 
inherent validity, and cannot be rightfully rejected. He 
does, indeed, premise that the demand shall not impair “ the 
unity of the Empire or the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ;” but as we know that he has himself proposed to 
give Ireland a separate Parliament and a separate Execu- 
tive, that reserve is at most only a proviso against the 
avowed dismemberment of the United Kingdom. We do 
not ourselves perceive how the reserve can be defended, for 
if it is the right of Scotland to govern herself independently 
in local affairs, it is also her right to govern herself inde- 
pendently in those affairs, such as war, commerce, and taxa- 
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weakness, for r 
or for denying 


points directly to Federalism as the 
There can be no reason, except her 


don or E peal: 
— sections of the United Kingdom. 


outeome of that theory, if partition is rejected, is a Federal 
Constitution ; and it is to that vast change, involving a com- 
Jete melting down and recasting of our entire national life, 
that the concession of Home-rule to Ireland directly leads. 
This is what Unionists have always affirmed, and this is 
what Mr. Gladstone now openly admits. ' His only 
reason for not granting Home-rule to Scotland—that 18, & 
Parliament of her own and an Executive responsible to 
that Parliament—is that the majority of her people have 
not yet made the demand. When they do, it must be 
nted, without reference to the opinions of the other 
Kingdoms whose safety and prosperity and moral respon- 
sibility must be so directly involved. The part is to 
dispose of its own destiny and of much of the destiny of 
the whole, without the whole having any right to interpose 
its veto. England has no right, if we understand Mr. 
Gladstone’s thought, even to defend the Act of Union as 
a contract or a treaty, but must at once submit, however 
unwillingly, to its radical modification at the demand of 
the weaker party. Each of the three Kingdoms at the 
least has a right to the exclusive control of its own affairs, 
and if England chooses to enact that no Irishman or 
Scotchman shall reside or hold office in England, she will 
be entirely within her right. 

It is well that the country should understand from the 
lips of the Liberal leader himself the consequences which 
may flow from the grant of Home-rule. Englishmen are 
too apt to think of that measure as if it stood by itself, 
and as if the principle once conceded, they would lose 
nothing except a right to continue an attempt, the attempt 
to legislate for Ireland, in which they do not as yet con- 
gratulate themselves upon their past success. It is good 
for them to see that if they concede self-government to 
Ireland for Mr. Gladstone’s reasons, they must also con- 
cede it to Scotland and Wales, and, indeed, to any section 
of the three Kingdoms which may be keenly desirous 
of managing for itself. We have, however, argued that 
so often, that we would rather ask, as practical politicians, 
whether there is any danger of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
tingency,—viz., a general demand from Scotland for a 
separate Parliament. Mr. Hunter says there is, and that 
it will come up at the very next election; but Mr. Balfour 
says there is not, and we would fain hope and believe that 
he is right, and not the Member for Aberdeen. There is 
certainly no a priori reason for Mr. Hunter’s belief. The 
Scotch have no wrongs to plead against the English, and 
do not even profess to hate them. There is no radical 
difference of creed to divide them, no passionate opinion 
about tenure, no class in Scotland maintained there in 
Scotch opinion as an English garrison. The English who 
visit Scotland go there to enrich, not to despoil her, and 
Englishmen neither seek nor obtain offices in Scotland. 
The people keep their own law—the Roman law— 
which they adopted for themselves, and to which they 
say they are attached, and no innovation to which 
they object is ever forced upon them by foreign votes. 
The dynasty is their own dynasty, as Scotch in the 
origin of its claim as any family in Scotland; and as 
to the history of the relations between the countries, 
Seotchmen make it the subject of never-ending and quite 
pardonable exultation. If there is any humiliation on 
either side, it is certainly not Scotland, which ended the long 
struggle by seating her dynasty upon the English throne, 
that has been humiliated. The reason for discontent, if 
there is any, must be a practical one; and to what does it 
amount’ That, owing entirely to the obviousness of 
Treland, and the resistance of Irish Members to progress 
m Parliament, Scottish business is either neglected or 
unduly delayed. So is English business to an even greater 
degree, and for the same reason. Both countries are 
enduring for the moment a paralysis of Parliament; but it 
does not injure one more than the other,—indeed, it injures 
Scotland least, for Scotchmen are not eager for those con- 
stant modifications in the regular laws to which English- 
Men are so prone. Scotchmen can wait as well as we 
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until this tyranny be overpast; and we find it difficult | 


to believe that the most sensible people in Europe will, 








which involve local consequences ; but accepting Mr. | merely out of impatience at the slow progress of legis- 
| lation, renounce a Union which, if it 


‘‘terminated the 
freedom, terminated also the poverty” of their country, 
and of which Mr. Balfour as truthfully as eloquently 
says :—‘ The Union found Scotland poor, despised, and 
oppressed among the nations of Europe. Great as has 
been the progress in England since 1707, it has been abso- 


|lutely insignificant, trivial, and contemptible compared 


with the improvement that Scotland has made in every- 
thing which makes a nation great. Are you really going 
to lay sacrilegious hands on institutions which work so 
well? I speak as a Scotsman, and I say that if I found or 
believed that the Union between England and Scotland had 
destroyed anything which is valuable or characteristic in 
our national life, 1 should feel sorely tempted to vote with 
the hon. Member. But it has not been so, and the whole 
history of Scotland proves that it has not been so. We have 
not been overshadowed by the larger nation. We have not 
had our national life crushed by the life of England. We 
have not suffered in any essential particular of our civilisa- 
tion from its being attached to the civilisation of the 
neighbouring country. We have, on the contrary, gained 
the inestimable privilege of feeling ourselves citizens of one 
great country, and of taking our full share in the manage- 
ment of this great Empire.” If there is any practical 
ground of complaint, Parliament is ready at once to remove 
it,as was shown by the reception of the proposal to localise 
Scotch Private-Bill business; while as to the single 
sentimental grievance alleged in the debate, the most 
accurate of living historians denies that it exists. Dr. 
Clark makes bitter complaint that the glory of Scotland 
is hidden by the use of the word “ English,” but Mr. 
Freeman complains, and truly, that under the influence of 
Scottish pride, the use of that grand old word is dis- 
appearing, and that before long our only national adjective 
will be the one on which Scotchmen insist, the less historic 
“British.” We find it hard, we confess, to believe that 
Scotchmen are about to be moved on the most serious of 
all political questions by the Irish example, and intend to 
risk the destruction of an Empire in which they occupy 
the position, if not of the dominant, at least of the most 
successful caste. It was a keen observer as well as.a 
graceful wit who told young Englishmen that to succeed 
in England, the first and most effective qualification was 
to be born north of the Tweed. 





OUR OBSTACLES IN AFRICA. 

R. STANLEY’S letters, in many ways so pleasant to 
read, especially in the proof they afford that al! 
Englishmen have not lost their grit, are in one way uot a 
little depressing. They suggest all through the terrible 
difficulties in the way of the civilisation of Africa. That 
will be the great task of the next half-century, and much 
of it, if not most of it, will fall to our share; and it shows 
itself, as it gradually unfolds, as a job to make even Eng- 
lishmen grow pale. The mere territorial vastness of the 
different areas to be subdued daunts the imagination. We 
have all, no doubt, preconceived ideas of the magnitude of 
the Dark Continent ; but it is only when we read letters 
like those of the great explorer that we realise fully what 
such geographical spaces are; that an African “ river” is 
not a Thames, or even a Rhine, but would reach from 
London to Constantinople ; that an African “ King” often 
rules a tract that would hold a first-class European 
State; that an African forest can be compared with 
nothing on our continent, but may stretch, like the forest 
of the Aruwhimi, in unbroken gloom and pathlessness over 
an area equal to five Englands. Still less do we realise 
that such a forest is but one among many; that probably 
two-thirds of Central Africa is as yet impenetrable except 
to the elephant; that the mere task of cutting arterial 
roads, the very beginning of our work, is five times the 
task it would be to build Roman roads throughout 
Europe. We must enter by the rivers and the lakes, and 
everywhere throughout the rich valleys which we must first 
subdue, wherever there are trees—and the trees never end— 
there are the twisted lianas, and an undergrowth which 
bars all passage till the axe has cloven a way. The endless 
difficulty of communication created by such magnitude of 
area, and such density in the forest, quintuples all other 
difficulties, and wastes human energy almost beyond 
endurance. We moderns have ceased even to think of a 
messenger taking six months to pass by land from point to 
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point. The climate, though it will improve when we have 
learned to respond to its demands, and have ascertained 
what kind of constitution gives a European his best 
chance, will always remain more dangerous than that 
of tropical Asia, and in the beginning, when we most 
wish to succeed, it uses men up faster than India 
did a hundred years ago, or than Burmah did when 
Rangoon, one of the healthiest cities in the tropics, 
was considered an Aceldama. We shall have to expend 
cultivated men in thousands before we have made the 
least impression on our gigantic task, and but that we are 
really driven by the force stronger than ourselves which is 
visibly hurling Europe upon Africa on every side at once, 
we should abandon the enterprise uncompleted out of mere 
humanity. 
We shall, we suppose, in the end be able to make the 
telegraph taboo, and so rid ourselves of the difficulty of 
communication—laying cables, to begin with, in the rivers, 
as the writer publicly proposed to do just thirty-seven 
years since, amidst the sneering laughter of his world— 
and the forest will be beaten, if in no other way, then, as 
in Burmah, by fire; but there will remain the greatest diffi- 
culty of all, the nature of the human material. Eastern 
and Central Africa are cursed, and Western Africa will be 
cursed, with a curse of which the modern world has no | 
experience, though less than five hundred years ago 
Western Asia knew it well. A foreign race, infinitely 
superior to the indigenous peoples, able to slaughter them, 
to control them, and, strange to say, even to teach them, has 
entered the continent to carry out a mission which, as it is 
carried out by its agency, is one of such pure evil that the 
accounts of it almost strain one’s faith in the overruling 
providence of God. From the East and from the North, 
the Arab, who, and not the “barbarian,” crushed the 
‘astern half of the Roman world, with his matchless 
courage, his hereditary asceticism, and his power of 
enduring all deadly climates, is everywhere in Africa 
forcing his way on. We never read a narrative by 
an explorer but we hear of him in some new place, 
and we never hear of him save in the attitude of 
a destroyer, or of an enemy of Western civilisation. 
Devoted, like the early Spaniards in America, to two 
ideas, the spread of his faith in however unreal a form, 
and the accumulation of gain, the Arab destroys as the 
Spaniard did in Hispaniola—where every Carib perished 
—or enslaves, as he did on the American continent until 
Las Casas came. Aided by his half-caste son, who is as 
brave as himself and more ferocious, and by his “con- 
verted” slave, often a human tiger, the Arab has sometimes 
destroyed whole kingdoms which were at least peaceful— 
vide Mr. Johnston, in the Contemporary Review for April— 
and constantly turns broad regions studded with quiet 
villages into deserts, in which a few half-mad skeletons, 
deprived of their wives, their cattle, their huts, and their 
implements of husbandry, roam about in the forests, 
driven down, so to speak, to the moral and physical level 
of the hyzenas and the carnivores. All that the Spaniards 
did in South America, even as Helps and Kingsley tell their 
story, all that our great-grandfathers ever did on the West 
Coast, is being outdone by these Arab slave-stealers 
throughout Eastern and Central Africa. Only, says Mr. 
Stanley, where they have never penetrated is there food left 
even for Negro slaves, and wherever they have passed there 
isdesolation. Yet these men, so utterly cruel that it seems 
as if they might depopulate a continent, have an energy 
superior to our own, press dauntless through regions 
we are afraid to enter, are pouring fast down the 
upper valley of the Congo, and will within ten years 
have spread their ravages and their hostility to the 
white men to the shore of the South Atlantic. For 
nothing comes out in Stanley’s letters, or in those 
of rival explorers, or in missionary reports, so strongly 
as this, that in the Negro left to himself there is no hope. 
If the white man will drill him, and teach him, and then 
keep on ruling him, he will defend himself even against 
the Arab. Emin Pasha is holding his kingdom against the 
whole force of the Mahdists—that is, Arab force backed by 
entire tribes of half-castes—by aid of his drilled Negroes. 
Stanley, with a force of only three hundred men, dwindling 
daily by desertion and death, is even in the forest beyond the 
reach of marauders who have but just extirpated as many 
villages ashe has men. Mr. Mackenzie, by Negro help, will 
rule from Mombassa like an Indian Commissioner, hardly | 
conscious of the difficulty of his task, and spread order and | 











. . Dee. 
security inwards from the coast at the rate of th; : 
a year. The people are utterly willing to be be = 
read of their demeanour when Stanley, a second Columie’ 
pointed to the Lakein which they had disbelieved, but witty 


| lay shining before them—but without the white man they 


can do nothing, not even kill the slave-ste. ; 
know will torture them for the remainder of aha set 
Something is in the Arab which is not in them pr 
gift from his blood, and though they are brave men 
physically his equals, they are as powerless before hin’ 
the fierce Mexican was before the Spaniard. The Ne me: 
cannot even hold together, but sell each other, desert each 
other, or join the conqueror in troops. Only ‘aan 
patient, unswerving disciplinary guidance is there the 
remotest hope for them, and to afford that guidance is : 
task which will take more men, more energy, and ane 
treasure than those who talk so glibly of civilising Afric 
have begun to suspect. We may, even in this sa 
time of flaccid opinion, have sufficient energy for the work 
for once outside England, the Englishman is a new 
creature; but it will take us a hundred Stanleys, and 
thirty years of strenuous and firmly directed effort, A 
thousand of Stanley’s marches trom the Congo to the Albert 
Nyanza!—that is about the measure of the work required 
of us, in which we shall have no more self-originated hel 
from the Negro than a man has from his toes, and in which 
we shall be met at every step of the path by the deadly 
hostility of the most efficient of all the races of Asia. ° 





THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


, geneinial as a whole, the provisions of the three Bills by 
means of which the revolution in Scotch Local Govern. 
ment is to be accomplished, are perhaps a little legs 
democratic than those of the English measure. Before, 
however, dealing with them in detail, it may be as well 
to describe the existing state of Local Government ip 
Scotland. The salient feature of the system is the complete 
autonomy of the Royal and Parliamentary boroughs of the 
sister-Kingdom. Up till last year, none of the English © 
towns, except a few ancient or specially important 
Municipalities, were quite free from the interference of 
the county authorities. Instead of being independent, 
they were for certain purposes regarded as portions of 
the shire,—the district which, as we have pointed out 
before in these columns, is in England the only integral 
subdivision of the Kingdom. Even now, though a great 
many have been made into shires, and so are entirely 
autonomous, the larger number are in some respects 
considered as parts of the county within which they 
are situated. In Scotland, however, the burghs have | 
always been extra-shiral, and extra-shiral they are to | 
remain, except that those which are below seven thousand / 
in population will be merged in the counties. The burghs, | 
then, may, except in regard to this fact, be left out of © 
sight. At the present moment, the administrative autho — 
rities in the Scotch shires are as follows :—(1), The Sheriff, 7 
to whom the supervision and direction of the police is 7 
entrusted; (2), the Commissioners of Supply, a body © 
alswering in some sort to Quarter-Sessions, but consisting § 
not of Magistrates, but of representatives elected from | 
among all persons owning land of £100, or houses of 
£200 annual value; (3), the Road Trustees, chosen 
half by the owners and half by the occupiers of the 
county; (4), various local authorities with special statu- 
tory powers; (5), Justices of the Peace. Such are the 
county authorities. Below them come the Parochial 
Boards concerned with parish affairs. Since the new Bill 
do not propose to touch the Sheriff, we need not mention 
him, except to notice that he will retain his authority ove F 
the police. The various functions of the other four bodies 
which are much the same as those transferred in England, 
will in future be vested in the County Councils, electel 
for three years, which are to be called into existent 
by the new Act. Though there are to be no Alder 
men, the Convener of the County, the Chairman of tht 
Road Trustees, and the Lord-Lieutenant will sit in th 
first Council. The Commissioners of Supply, in spite“ 
the fact that their administrative duties are abolishel 
will continue to exist for rating purposes,—a provisil! |” 
rendered necessary by the determination to retain the di 
fiscal system. 
There has been no special agitation in Scotland agail* 
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the Commissioners of Supply. They oe as hia Lord 
Advocate said almost tenderly on Monday, neither gar- 

3 nor obtrusive ; they are economical and business- 
i It will be well if the County Council of the future 
like like the body which it is to succeed, despatch the 
= ‘le of its business in the course of two afternoons in the 
bie It may be questioned if Household Suffrage will 
oe scotland a more excellent administrator than the late 
e of Buccleuch, who was a great power in the North, 
and yet was simply an ideal Commissioner of Supply. The 
Lord Advocate has done wisely, therefore, in providing 
that the unavoidable death, politically, of the Scotch 
country gentleman shall be a euthanasia. For a time, at 
all events, he wili exercise some portion of his once statu- 
tory powers. He will grant licences, until the licensing 

roblem is grappled with in England and Scotland alike. 

He is still to have a share in the management of the 

county police. He will still be allowed a consulting voice 

in regard to what is known as “capital” expenditure,— 
the spending or the borrowing of money for public works, 
the cost of which is by statute borne by owners, as dis- 
tinguished from occupiers, in counties. Then he is to be 
rotected to some extent against the possibility of being 

Jundered ; the Scotch socialist or land-nationaliser is not 
to be allowed to rob him under pretext of levying assess- 
ment. County rates are leviable on owners alone, and it 
would obviously be unfair that these rates should be fixed 
by an elective body, the majority in which will certainly 
not be owners. As we understand the Bill, therefore, the 
Sheriff of every Scotch county is to ascertain what has, 
taking the last five years, been the average amount of rate 
payable by owners. This they will pay in future, as what 
the Lord Advocate terms a “stereotyped” amount. In 
the event of the County Council at any period fixing a 
higher rate than this sum, the increment is to be paid by 
owners and occupiers equally. These regulations will 
surely commend themselves to the popular sense of justice. 
If Scotch country gentlemen are no longer to have the 
power even to repair roads, build bridges, and stamp out 
foot-and-mouth disease ; if they are only to have the privi- 
lege of paying for the advantage of their neighbours and 
social inferiors, Parliament should insist that they be 
treated with ordinary fairness. 

Though we have not space to set forth at length the 
contemplated reforms in regard to Parochial Boards, we 
must notice the excellent provision for a complete and in- 
dependent audit of the accounts of both the Parish and 
County Councils. Because we impose more and more of 
the duties of administration on the localities, there is no 
reason why the central power should cease to overlook 
the work and insist upon its being carried out properly. 
The decision of the Government to allow a part of 
the grant from the Imperial funds which will fall to 
the share of Scotland to be used to carry out Free Educa- 
tion, or at any rate to effect a great diminution in the 
existing school-fees, is one which, since the Voluntary 
will share the grant with the Board schools, is likely to 
create a considerable amount of discussion. The argu- 
ments for and against Free Education cannot, however, 
conveniently be debated here. Still, we may feel certain 
that one of the objections often made to the scheme will 
not apply in Scotland. It is said that the parents will not 
value education for their children if it is bestowed for 
nothing. Whether this objection is anywhere valid, we 
may perhaps doubt ; but in Scotland, at any rate, learning 
of all kinds is much too greatly prized, for its gratuitous 
bestowal to operate as a hindrance to the spread of 
education. 

Far more important, however, than the alterations in 
Scotch rural administration, many and sweeping though 
they are, is the proposal to refer Private-Bill legislation on 
the other side of the Border to a non-Parliamentary Com- 
mission. Though the new scheme is possibly somewhat too 
restricted, the adoption of the principle is of the utmost 
moment. Notwithstanding that the country is only half- 
conscious of the fact, it is in reality face to face with two 
Opposing plans for relieving Parliament of business, 
which it has neither the time nor the special aptitude to 
transact. On the one hand, it is asked to put an end 
to the reality of national unity, at any rate so far as 
it is exemplified and established in a common Legis- 
lature, abandoning as a failure the attempt to main- 
tan one supreme deliberative body concerned with the 
affairs of all three parts of the Kingdom. On the 
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other, it is advised to keep intact the supremacy of 
Parliament, but to devolve on subordinate administrative 
bodies such work as can better be performed by means of a 
process of delegation. Onthe main question of Parliamen- 
tary and national disintegration, public opinion has shown 
itself entirely sound,—witness the fact that there is not a 
constituency in the Kingdom where a candidate would dare 
to advocate Mr. Gladstone’s schemes without first veneering 
them with proposals which, however obnoxious in reality, 
are superficially Unionist. There has, however, always 
existed a danger that in refusing the Home-rule pro- 
gramme, the nation and its leaders might fail to see 
the necessity of accepting the alternative plan,—that of 
adopting a wide measure of Parliamentary devolution. 
Fortunately, however, the Bill introduced by the Lord 
Advocate last Monday, under which all Scotch Private- 
Bill legislation will in future be referred to a Commis- 
sion consisting of a Judge of the Court of Sessions 
and two laymen, with powers for holding their sittings in 
different parts of the country, proves that the present 
Ministry are fully alive to the necessity of carrying out 
the much-needed reform. The system, once applied to 
Scotland, must sooner or later be extended to England and 
Ireland, and we may, therefore, feel the comfortable 
assurance that it will not be long before commercial enter- 
prise in the whole of the United Kingdom will be released 
from the burdens hitherto imposed upon it. No doubt, 
under the provisions of the present Bill, the House of 
Commons might, if it chose, reopen the questions decided 
by the Commissioners, for the form will be that of a report 
for or against the proposed Bill, and upon this report the 
House will nominally be free to act or not, as it likes. We 
may safely presume, however, that the reports in regard to 
Private Bills will no more be rediscussed than are those 
presented by the Judges empowered to try election petitions, 
and that in substance, though not in form, Parliament will 
absolutely devolve its legislative powers in regard to 
Private Bills upon its Commissioners. If not, the House 
would be mocking Scotland with an empty and worthless 
concession. We may take it, then, that in a very few years 
schemes for making railways, canals, and other public 
improvements, will be investigated and decided on by semi- 
judicial tribunals, holding local sittings and transacting 
their business with reasonable expedition. 

As to the prospects of the Lord Advocate’s four Bills, it 
would, of course, be premature to pronounce an opinion. 
Their reception, however, was very cordial from all sides of 
the House, and though plenty of attempts will doubtless 
be made to modify them in Committee, there seems no 
desire to attack them in principle. Lovers of uniformity 
may regret that they so little approach the provisions of 
Mr. Ritchie’s Act. If, however, the differences are con- 
ceived, as we expect they are, with a due regard to the 
national sentiment, they should, perhaps, be subjects for 
congratulation. Development in accordance with past 
history, not regularity, is the quality which we should look 
for in measures of internal reform. 


THE BEST SOLUTION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
DIFFICULTY. 


HE letter of the Dean of Windsor on which we made 

some observations last week has been the occasion of 

an interesting correspondence. As the Dean has made 

his reply, the controversy may be regarded as closed, 

at all events in its original form, and we propose 

now to inquire whether any useful result is to be derived 
from it. 

The Dean of Windsor’s original position was this. 
What is wanted to put an end to our present troubles is a 
Final Court the decisions of which would be universally 
accepted. The Judicial Committee, which the rest of the 
Church is prepared, at all events, to put up with, is not 
accepted by the Ritualists. Consequently, it rests with 
them to say what kind of a Court they would accept. To 
this, three answers have been given. Dr. Paget urged that 
a Final Court which High Churchmen would willingly 
accept has long ago been suggested by Dr. Liddon. 
Lord Carnarvon insists that such a Court is at present un- 
attainable, and that they who bid us search for it “ only 
lead us away from the rea] and vital point at issue.” The 
Guardian thinks that the Dean has begun at the wrong 
end, and that the proper thing to do would be to frame a 
rubric which shall recognise the principle of ritual com- 
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prehension. Lord Carnarvon has the merit, as it seems to 
us, of most accurately appreciating the real position of 
affairs. A new and satisfactory Final Court would be of 
very great advantage to the Church, and we see no reason 
why it should not some day be framed on the lines 
suggested by Dr. Liddon and Dr. Paget. But it would 
take a long time to carry the details of the scheme through 
the two Convocations, and a still longer time probably 
to carry them through the two Houses of Parliament. 
Moreover, useful as such a Court would be for many 
purposes, it would not of necessity be useful for the 
precise purpose which the Dean of Windsor has in mind. 
“T long,” he says, in his reply, “to see our rubrics re- 
expressed in plain terms, and in a spirit more compre- 
hensive than that of the seventeenth century.” That 
is a very proper and reasonable aspiration; but we fail 
to see how it would be fulfilled by the creation of a new 
Final Court. On this point we agree with the Guardian. 
“Can we be sure,” asks our contemporary, “that one 
Final Court will be more successful than another in 
reading this comprehensive spirit into the existing rubric ?” 
A Court of Law is not, like a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, governed by the instructions given to 
it by its creators. From the moment that it comes into 
being, it is bound by nothing save the law it has to inter- 
pret and administer. In this case, the law to be interpreted 
is arubric of the seventeenth century, and the Dean of 
Windsor admits that the spirit of the seventeenth century 
was not comprehensive. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more natural than that the new Court should rule that, so 
long as arubric of the seventeenth century remains law, 
it must be taken in the sense in which its authors meant 
it to be taken,—.¢., in a sense which is the opposite of 
that which the Dean of Windsor wishes to see put 
upon it. 

Although, however, the alternative remedy suggested by 
the Guardian is so far preferable to the Dean of Windsor’s 
remedy that it would be efficacious if it could be had, and 
had promptly, it is itself open to a very serious objection. 
This objection is not the one which the Dean himself urges. 
That “ for eight long years, from 1872 to 1879, the Con- 
vocations under full sanction of Royal letters of business, 
were revising, or attempting to revise, the rubries,” and that 
“the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ on which all our troubles turn, 
was, after interminable debate, neither rewritten nor 
explained,” only proves that the Convocations spent “ eight 
long years” rather foolishly. But this was in the Seventies, 
and before the Convocation could again get well to work on 
the Ornaments Rubric, we should be in the Nineties. That 
is an interval long enough to allow of a very great change 
in the situation, and, we may hope, of a proportionate 
change in the temper of those who have to deal with 
that situation. But in disposing of one objection 
to a comprehensive revision of the Ornaments Rubric, 
we have incidentally mentioned another. It wouid take 
place in the Nineties, while we are confronted by a 
state of things which is already acute in the last year of 
the Eighties. However perfect the remedy suggested by 
the Guardian may be in itself, it has the fatal drawback of 
taking along time to apply. Letters of business would 
hardly be obtained before next year; it is yet to be seen 
how tar the majority of Convocation share the Dean of 
Windsor’s desire to see the Ornaments Rubric re-expressed 
in a more comprehensive spirit; even if this is the fact, 
that desire would be the occasion of a good deal of debate ; 
and the adoption of the rubric resulting from this debate 
might be considerably obstructed by an active minority. 
When all these causes of delay had been surmounted, the 
new rubric would have to be embodied in a Bill, and sub- 
mitted to the criticism of the Law Lords in one House, 
and of Liberationists and extreme Low Churchmen in the 
other. Even the Church Association has probably some 
friends in the Commons, and in the Lords is there not Lord 
Grimthorpe? Are we very unreasonable in assuming that 
the Convocations would take a year to frame the new 
rubric, and Parliament two years to pass it? That would 
bring us to the autumn of 1892. But by that time the 
Bishop of Lincoln might have been deprived, and all the 
consequences which the new rubric was designed to avert 
might have already happened. From this point of view, a 
new rubric seems almost as Utopian as a new Court. 


_tion, and maintain that comprehension which is eggent 
to the very existence of the Church of England.” 


possible to do this and nothing more, and by that Be: 
to do it quickly? In our opinion, it is possible. What is 


the immediate cause of the present ecclesiastical trouble? 
The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln. How has it come 
about that the Bishop of Lincoln is being prosecuted, against 
the wish of every moderate and reasonable Churchma 

when all other prosecutions have come to an end ? Bocas 
Parliament, which has set up a barrier against all othe 
prosecutions, has inadvertently left the door open for the 
prosecution of a Bishop. How is that door to be closeq? 
By a simple extension of the same barrier which hag 
proved effectual in other cases. This little catechism leads 
us straight to the point we are in search of. No proceed. 
ings can be taken against a priest or a deacon without the 
consent of the Bishop of the diocese. Let a short Act of 
Parliament be passed enacting that no proceedings shall be 
taken against a Bishop without the consent of the Arch. 
bishop of the province. The security given by this provision 
would be less complete than that afforded by the provision 
we suggested the other day. But after the warning the 
Church has had, we think it would be a sufficient security, 
and it has the great advantage of exactly conforming to 
the pattern security already devised by the Legislature, If 
the Bishop of the diocese has wisely been entrusted with 
a veto on proceedings against one of his clergy, it surely 
follows that the Archbishop of the province may wisely be 
entrusted with a veto on proceedings against one of his 
suffragans. 

It may be objected that such a statute would only apply 
to new prosecutions, and so would have no effect on the 
prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln. This difficulty could 
be got over very simply. Let the proceedings at Lambeth 
go on to their natural end, but let the archiepiscopal veto 
apply not only to new prosecutions, but to any new stage 
in a prosecution already instituted. ‘The proceedings at 
Lambeth would then go on to their natural end ; but any 
appeal from the Archbishop’s judgment, or any attempt 
to enforce the Archbishop’s judgment, would at once 
become a subject for the statutory veto. The merit of 
this solution lies in the fact that it is purely temporary 
and provisional. ‘We want,’ says one authority, ‘a 
new Final Court.’ ‘We want,’ says another, ‘a new 
Ornaments Rubric.’ Very well! The plan we propose 
does not hinder the attainment of either or both these 
objects. It merely keeps things as they are till either or 
both have been attained. When they have been attained 
—when a Court by which ritual questions may properly 
be decided has been created, when a plain and intelligible 
rubric has been framed—the need for the archiepiscopal 
veto will be at an end, and the Act will either fall into 
disuse or be repealed. The Bishop of Lincoln, or some 
other Bishop, will then, if he disobeys the new rubric, be 
tried before the new Court. So far, then, as our suggestion 
is concerned, it leaves those who desire a more permanent 
solution free to strive for what they want. It only puts 
a stop to the mischief which, if nothing is done, may easily 
happen before a more permanent solution can be obtained. 
For this reason, it seems to us to have an equal claim on 
those who wish for a new Court, and on those who wish 
for a new rubric. 








WHAT IS A STRONG IMAGINATION? 
‘T)\R. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, in the interesting letter 
which we publish in another column, explains that in 
the paper on the forms of childish insanity on which we com- 
mented three weeks ago, he did not intend to treat children’s 








| Clifford Allbutt now explains his 


We are thus driven back upon the problem stated by | 
. 7 | 
Lord Carnarvon,—‘“ How, without fear and favour for | 


either extreme, we can bar the way to religious persecu- 


| gambols,—which tendency is rightly regarded as a sign 0 


fancies as the roots of mental hallucinations, but merely to 
insist that if those fancies, instead of “condensing,” as they 
ought to condense, into healthy and robust imagination, persist 
in their puerile forms, and fail to enter into such combinations 
with the experience of life as best prepare the mind for a 
mastery of the practical world, then the result will be mental 
derangement,—but a derangement due not to the vivacity of 
the childish fancy, but to its incapacity for that transmuta- 
tion under the influence of experience which renders it 4 
source of power instead of a source of illusion. As Dr. 
doctrine, we entirely 
agree with him, and heartily accept his illustration from 
the tendency of children to indulge in all sorts of physical 
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—- 
healthy life, ita 
of activity as the child grows up, the disposition to Jump and 


ghout endures into manhood, we justly regard it as indicating 
some deeply rooted organic defect, not due to the playfulness 
of the child, but to the incapacity of that playfulness to change 
itsform as the child grows into a man. The illustration 
ig a thoroughly sound one, and may be pushed a little 
further. Why is the child’s physical activity and buoyancy 
manifested in mere play, or even something less regulated 
than play, mere gambols? Clearly because the physical 
shows its energy long before any intellectual or moral 


organism 2 fe ss 
experience has been acquired in which that energy could be 
embodied. But if the time has arrived for the natural 


acquisition of intellectual and moral experience in which this 
physical energy would naturally be embodied, and yet no sign 
be visible of its flowing into these new channels, we should 
naturally be alarmed,—not because the physical energy is so 
ample, but because the new channels into which at that age it 
naturally flows have not made their appearance ;—in other 
words, not because the vitality is abundant, but because it is 
not finding for itself the normal and appropriate work. Well, 
it seems to us that it is precisely the same with the activity of 
the childish fancy. As Dr. Clifford Allbutt very justly says, 
children’s imaginations are not stronger, but much weaker 
than those of men. Hartley Coleridge’s childhood was full 


of signs of imaginative life, but of much weaker imaginative | 
| world all and more than all the intensity of feeling of which 


life than Hartley Coleridge’s manhood. Sir Walter Scott’s 
childhood was full of signs of imaginative life, but of much 





| 


weaker imaginative life than Sir Walter Scott’s manhood. | 


What is the test of a strong imagination? We should say that 


it is mainly the power of realising and expressing vividly the | 


actual forms which human experience takes under given cireum- 


stances, and in a less degree the power of conceiving how that | 


experience would change under various conceivable but untried 
modifications of those cireumstances. We take it that without 
evidence of the first power in high degree, no imagination of 
any worth can exist at all. Yet the second test, which is one 
of very inferior value, though it makes more superficial show, 
is often thought of as the true test of imaginative genius: 
in other words, Edgar Poe is thought greater than Hawthorne, 


and Southey’s * Thalaba” a greater work of imagination than | 


Wordsworth’s “ Michel.” 


We utterly disagree with such | 


judgments, and hold that the first and far the most important | 


test of imaginative strength is the capacity for seeing deep 
into the heart of real life; and that even the second power,— 
though if it can be proved to exist in the life of a man or 
woman who has clearly shown the existence of the first, it adds 
fresh proof of imaginative vitality,—is of very inferior im- 
portance to the first. No one who does not show the deepest 
imaginative insight into such forms of human life as he has 
actually met with, can possibly be competent to delineate 
human life as it might be under very new and different con- 
ditions; but it is not uncommon to find a certain vivacity 
in conceiving new and changed conditions, displayed by 
men who have no really strong grasp over the interior play 
of lifeas it is. It is the power of imagining new external 
conditions, indeed, and not the power of penetrating to the 


heart of life, which reminds us of the type of children’s | 


fancy. A child’s fancy, if it is vivid at all, is a power 
of arbitrarily suggesting completely changed conditions of 
human life; but though this is a sign of vitality, and is not 
to be despised as an evidence of such vitality, yet it is of no 
real significance, unless it so assimilates to itself the experience 
of life as to he more and more “ condensed,” to use Dr. Clifford 
Allbutt’s happy expression, in that experience, and therefore 
more and more saturated with the real laws of human thought, 
feeling, and action. A musician who can extemporise variations 
on ordinary airs is not at all necessarily a great musician. 
And aman who has fancy enough to extemporise striking 
variations on the conditions of human life is not at all 
necessarily a great imaginative writer. It is a far greater 
effort of imagination to enter as Scott or George Eliot or Miss 
Austen entered into the secret hearts and purposes of actual 
men and women, than to dream the weirdest dreams of a 
phantom world in which there are either no consistent 
principles of life at all, or else none which are formed on 
the basis of a real human experience. Shelley is a great poet 
not because he showed a very deep knowledge of man’s 
Whole nature, but because he could play the most exquisite 





ars on a certain mental Aolian harp of which most men can 





—though if instead of giving way to quieter forms | find at least a trace within themselves. But however exquisite 
| the beauty of his feeling and his speech, his general imaginative 


power cannot fora moment be compared with that of Scott or 
Wordsworth. His fancies were delicate and airy, but they 
showed that thinness, that abstraction from real life, which is, 
as Dr. Clifford Allbutt implies, the evidence of a certain 
reluctance to enter into and interpret the common life of 
common men. That kind of fancy is a fancy that does not 
“ eondense ” itself into a robust imagination, but remains in 
the “interlunar” spaces where Shelley’s “ Witch of Atlas” 
loved to dwell. 

And yet the poetical power even of Shelley is a great deal 
more due to the intensity of the feeling which he could transfer 
from very real life into new situations of which he had no 
experience, than to the power of conceiving those new 
situations themselves. Think of what is most wonderful 
in Shelley, the lines “ To a Skylark,” the lines on “ The 
Cloud,” the “Ode to the West Wind,” the lines “ Written 
in Dejection at Naples,” and the unique power will be 
found to consist not nearly so much in the vividness of 
fancy, as in the power of transferring to a situation which is 
only half-realised, the passionate aspirations, the throbbing 
emotions, the vividness of exhaustion, the blankness of despair, 
which are really felt by common men in the acuter crises of 
real life. Shelley with his ghost-world would never have been 
a great poet, had he not been able to throw into that ghost- 


the most sensitive men are conscious in real life. What can 
be more wonderful, for instance, than the passion which Shelley 
transfuses into his invocation to the West Wind ?p— 
“QO Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 

Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow and black and pale and hectie red, 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 

Who chariotest to their dark winter bed 

The wingtd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours, plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere, 

Destroyer and preserver, hear, oh hear !” 
The power there consists far less in the mere fancy than in the 
genuine passion which is kindled at the touch of fancy,—the 
profound emotion with which the signs of death are realised, 


las if the dying leaves were human beings in plague or con- 


sumption,—the eager yearning for the life of the Spring, the 
thrills and vibrations of feeling with which the passing away 
of beauty and the coming of fresh beauty are accompanied. 
Even in Shelley, the most unreal of poets, it is the intensity 
of feeling appropriate to real life which he can transfer to 
ghostly and half-real situations, that constitutes his claim on 
our wonder and admiration. 

We think Dr. Clifford Allbutt well justified in saying that 
it is far from true that childhood is the age of strong imagina- 
tion. It is the age of faney,—which is hardly imagination at 
all. Further, it is only in children of great promise that the 
fancy is vivid enough to be impressive, and then it is something 
more than fancy,—it involves an element of real experience, 
and is already tending to that higher and more condensed form 
of ideal life which may be called true imagination. Just as on 
the theory of evolution, the power of spontaneous variation is 
a mere avenue to the production of new forms of life, and it is 
the trial of these spontaneous variations in actual experience 
which produces new specific types,—so in the world of poetical 
creation, the mere power of varying the situation is nothing 
but the initial step : it is the power of infusing into these varied 
conceptions the full passion and experience of life, in which 
the evidence of a powerful imagination really consists. The 
mere dreamer’s imagination is not a great imagination ; to the 
mere dreamer’s vision must be added the capacity of throwing 
a large body of real experience into the dream, before it can be 
called in any sensea true creative faculty,—a true imagination. 


ABNORMAL LONGEVITY. 
HE life of M. Chevreul, the French chemist who died on 
Tuesday in Paris at the age of 102, is one of interest to 
us, because it precisely illustrates our old proposition that 
extreme longevity is only a subject for congratulation under 
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fixed conditions. So far as is known to outside observers, 
M. Chevreul was one of those men—of whom there must be 
many, though they are rarely noted—whose lives seem to be 
necessary to make up the averages of human happiness. He 
lived for more than a century, thirty years beyond the usual 
term, through the most interesting period of modern history, 
with a mind specially adapted to comprehend and to appreciate 
the peculiar character of the progress which, underneath all 
the external events of his time, often most deplorable events, 
went steadily on. Born in a scientific family, he became 
before he was thirty a successful scientific professor, and 
through life he retained in a singular degree all the 
requisites of happiness. He had nearly unbroken health, 
never suffering from any serious ailment, and never losing 
the sense of elastic vigour; he was exempt from acci- 
dent; and when at a hundred and two the lamp burned 
out, he was the victim neither of pain nor of mental decay; 
but after a few hours of feebleness, made visible only by 
inability to walk up-stairs, he turned on his face, still a clear- 
thinking man, and so instantaneously died. Though he lost 
his wife at the usual age, he lived the rest of his life in the 
tenderest relations with his son and his daughter-in-law, and 
owing to the care of his friends, never knew that his son, 
a man of seventy, had preceded him to the grave by a few 
days. He had through life means sufficient for his wants, 
and though it was not given him to make any great 
discovery, he had done a fair share of successful work, having, 
among other things, invented the stearine candle, which first 
delivered middle-class Europe from the abomination of tallow; 
and having enriched the dyers of Paris, and added to the beauty 
of civilisation, by his researches into the properties and uses of 
all dyeing materials. He enjoyed just that measure of public 
and professional honour which a savant loves, respect enough 
to secure him the attention of all who knew his abilities, yet 
not enough to force him from his habitual calm and seclusion. 
His temperament must have been one singularly free from 
anxiety ; he displayed once or twice, notably during the German 
siege of Paris, an unusual kind of fearlessness; and he was free, 
during a generation or two at all events, from the jealous 
acrimonies which poison the lives of somany Frenchmen of re- 
pute in science. Above all, he had an occupation the interest of 
which could never end, which always yielded fresh results, and 
which, as he pursued it, perpetually increased his own sense 
of possessing rare knowledge. No study, except perhaps 
that of astronomy, excites in the student such keen and such 
varied interest as that of chemistry; and perhaps no other is 
so independent of place, season, or assistance from minds other 
than your own. Possessed of all these advantages, M. Chevreul 
could bear the extreme protraction of his life, the long delay 
of the usual release, with fortitude, or even enjoyment; but 
his history is no proof, any more than that of Fontenelle 
or of Sir Moses Montefiore, that unusual longevity is of itself 
a blessing. Our forefathers thought it was, and inserted 
petitions for it in public prayers; but that was, we tbink, 
because they were never free from the expectation of violent 
or hideous deaths. To perish by the sword, or on the block, 
or in the hunting-field, or of diseases rendered shocking as 
diseases seldom are now by the absence of all medical, and the 
defect of all surgical skill—remember, the only styptic was the 
actual cautery—seemed to them the course of Nature, and they 
prayed for long life, meaning by their prayer that they might 
arrive, as Churchmen often did, at the serene old age which 
in that age of violence was so exceptional in men’s careers. 
We doubt, however, whether, apart from their special terrors, 
they would have regarded extreme longevity as an unmixed 
blessing, or have welcomed a promise that they should usually 
exceed the hundred years as a grand relief from the unhappi- 
ness of living. 

Should we? We are accustomed to say we should, and on 
conditions, doubtless we should grasp at the offer, life on earth 
being usually interesting, and, however long, deducting nothing 
perceptible from eternity; but we suspect the offer of uncon- 
ditioned life for a hundred years would make most of us quail. 
It would be no release, remember, from the fear of death, only 
a stay of execution, which to the minds that feel suspense is 
hardly a relief. To survive all one’s contemporaries is not 
pleasant, for we only fully understand one generation, though 
we may love two or three; and to survive all those we have 
loved is only a misery, not relieved in prospect, though it may 
be in reality, by that ossification of the feelings which in many, 





Pie 
though not all cases, accompanies old age. With health, life 
must generally be tolerable; but imagine an extra ¢p; 
years of sickness, or of any of those defaults in well-being, like 
severe deafness or impaired sight—we do not say blindness, fo, 
that, in the mercy of God, is often tempered by a special kind 
of resignation—which make of life only a struggle for the 
patience which to some of us, do what we may, comes only 
intermittently. Painful disease would be rare, for we are not 
imagining a radical change of structure, and under the present 
conditions of the body, painful disease and centenarianism 
ean hardly coexist; but there are physical defects which 
press as heavily on our happiness as disease, yet never Presg 
on the true springs of vitality. Painful poverty, especially the 
poverty one resents—and there is such a thing, unreasonable 
as it may appear, as all know who have sat on charity 
committees—very soon eats out the wish for longevity, 
and so does irksome, because uninteresting or unfitting, 
toil. Leisure is life to the old, though it seems to the 
young, when they are prosperous, so difficult to kill time. An 
extra thirty years of scorn, or even of the absence of respect, 
is not a burden any one would willingly bear—the writer saw 
an officer of seventy once, a man of the proudest blood in 
Europe, who at forty had been broke for cowardice, ang 
though it is thirty years since, has not forgotten his face yet 
—and the burden would hardly be easier, though it would be 
widely different, if the sufferer knew the disrespect unjust, 
There are mental pains, too, sharper than the physical, 
which last, and suspensions of mental clearness which come 
even on the clear-minded, and produce a suffering wholly 
disproportioned, at least in the cases we have observed, 
to their importance, a suffering which is, in reality, an 
acute variety of fear. Yet who, unguaranteed by superior 
power, could hope to escape all these forms of evil when 
the risk was multiplied by the doubled length of the last 
flat tract of life, the time between maturity and weak old 
age, for it is that tract, as we showed five years ago, which 
abnormal vitality expands? If, indeed, it were true, as most 
of the ancients seem to have thought, and most Asiatics 
think still, that there is always a gathering of wisdom 
with the years, that the judgment ripens continuously till 
Nestor is always the fittest counsellor of the host, abnormal 
length of days would have what to some minds would be 
even an adequate compensation; but then, how often does 
this happen, or does it ever occur? The very old often 
think so, but do the middle-aged ever agree with them? Was 
M. Chevreul, with his wonderful health, his serene tempera- 
ment, his long-continued possession of all his faculties, a 
greater chemist at a hundred than at sixty, or even a wiser man? 
We doubt it greatly ; and most certainly average human beings 
would be unwise to accept abnormal longevity upon that 
chance, and if they looked carefully around them, taking 
stock of all the old, they would never do it. The majority 
would hardly gain much even in knowledge, and would 
find that the gratification of a curiosity we all feel, the wish 
to know how great political problems will resolve them- 
selves, had, when the time arrived, little of the interest they 
expected. Few solutions are dramatic, though no doubt 
the victim of December 2nd, 1852—her husband had been 
shot—who prayed every night that she might survive the 
Second Empire, may have found in the news of Sedan some 
compensation for living on. Our children will see how this 
Irish snarl is unravelled, and will probably be as wearied 
by the unravelling as those are who watch the winding of a 
great hank of silk. No! there is no gain in abnormal 
longevity, save under rigid conditions; and even when they 
are granted, the gain is rather apparent than real. What 
were those last thirty-three years to M. Chevreul, except a 
repetition, a re-reading, with unconsciously dulled attention, 
of the old novel; and who knows what he lost in being 80 
late on the other side? There may have been something of 
inspiration in the old cynic’s remark, when complimented on 
his years, “Hush! They have forgotten me;” and it may not 
be good for the man, fortunate though journalists deem him, 
whom “ They ” forget. 

PACE-EGGERS. 
T is to be feared that the School Board, which is fast 
sweeping away many local characteristics of speech and 
custom, will not long spare the gaily bedizened pace-egger. 
Who, in fact, that has been raised to a “standard,” or adjusted 
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toa “code,” can be expected to go about much longer with 
blackened face in the person of Beelzebub, or even to wear 
per ribbons, and an old saucepan for a helmet, as the great 
champion St. George? Yet, as the season of Easter comes 
yound, in many of the out-of-the-way places, and particularly 
in the North of England, a certain mysterious activity 
‘; manifested by the village boys. It is like the little 
stir that precedes the Fifth of November; one feels that 
something is about to happen, and, surely enough, when 
the sun dances at Easter, the pace-eggers are ready 
with their play. We have elected to call them “pace- 
eggers ”»—perhaps “pace-aigers” would better represent the 
Northern pronunciation—believing them to derive their name 
from “pasch eggs;” but there are some who term them 
“ peace-eggers,” in reference to the peace that all men 
should feel at Easter. Their relationship to Easter eggs is 
not, however, at the present time, either very close or very 
apparent ; it lies in the fact that they are found at the season 
when such eggs are, or used to be, in vogue. Neither is the 
play they enact directly connected with Easter ; it would seem 
at one time rather to have been used upon St. George’s Day. 
But, nevertheless, it is admitted that pace-eggers belong to 
Easter; we have known them driven ignominiously away 
upon a too early appearance at Shrovetide, and a tardy 
performance would never be tolerated. They are, in fact, 
among the last representatives of the mystery-players of the 
Middle Ages, who at festive times, and most generally at 
Easter, were wont grotesquely to enact the legendary history 
of the saints. We cannot say that the pace-eggers represent 
the mystery-players well, for their play is far below the 
repertory even of the Thespian establishments of country- 
fairs; but it has many points of interest, and is remarkable as 
being perhaps the last survival of a diversion that our 
medieval ancestors loved well. 
In those villages of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and elsewhere in 
the North, in which the play is yet to be found, it is stilla 
source of much gratification to the young, and many an elder 
will stand well pleased to look on. But there are many things 
to be thought of before a rustic company can play upon the 
squire’s lawn. There are the parts to cast, the rehearsals are 
to be gone through, armour must somehow be fashioned, 
trappings in plenty must be procured. The dialogue is mostly 
traditional. The old men remember it as they knew it in boy- 
hood; they have “improved” upon it, and their children 
“improve ” upon it still; local allusions are put in, and many 
a character is interpolated. And, if tradition fail, a doggerel 
version can be bought in various quarters, a strange production 
of the press—we speak of a copy printed at Leeds, which we 
have before us—illustrated with rude blocks of champions 
and a devil, which have, we should say, not been cut within 
this century. Thus, even now, there is no great difficulty in 
putting St. George upon the village green, if only the spirit 
that made him popular of yore be there; but there is grievous 
reason to think that the champion—nowise because of Gibbon’s 
depreciatory remarks—is declining in rural opinion. It would 
be well worth the while of some gentleman of influence in the 
districts where the tradition of the pace-eggers is strong, to 
put together an intelligent version of their play, to encourage 
a selected troop of boys to perform it, and thus to awake 
interest in it again. 

As it stands at the present time, it seems to be a somewhat 
degenerate affair both in incident and dialogue. Whether it 
be due to the inherent difficulty of personifying a dragon, or 
merely to the destructive lapse of time, we cannot tell; but it 
does not appear that the monster, without which the popular 
legend of St. George is deprived of much significance, is pre- 
sented in the play. Perhaps, however, the drama has some 
different purpose. In the same way, too, the Princess has no 
representative ; and, in fact, the whole incident of her rescue, 
which would make a capital bit of horse-play, has dropped, 
we believe, clean out of the performance. It may well be 
wondered, then, what remains. We do, indeed, hear of this 
and other matters, but it is in a retrospective way, and as a 
mere boast in the mouth of the champion. The players 
having disposed themselves on the green, the spokesman of 
the party, a fool, clad in cap and party-coloured nether- 
garments, bespeaks the attention of the spectators, and calls 
upon St. George, who boldly vaunts his doughty deeds, and 
concludes in this or some similar wise :— 


“I followed a fair lady to a giant’s gate, 
Confined in dungeon deep to meet untimely fate ; 





Then straightway I resolved, with true knight-errantry, 

To burst the door away and set the prisoner free. 

When, lo! a giant came and almost struck me dead, 

But by my sturdy valour I cut off his head. 

Long have I searched the world in vain all round and round, 

But a man to equal me I have never found.” 

We give this speech—and it shall be our longest quotation— 
not because it possesses any merit or grace, but because it well 
illustrates the nature of the dialogue, while its concluding 
lines exactly indicate the character of the St. George of the 
play. He is, in very truth, a sorry braggart hero, ready to 
cross swords with any one upon no provocation whatever. 
There immediately enters to him a character named Slasher, 
who, however, boasts just as manfully, and the two fall to 
blows, Slasher being wounded. Then comes upon the scene a 
Doctor “from Italy, Titaly, High Germany, France, and 
Spain,” who, having “cured Sir Harry of a nang-nail, almost 
fifty-five yards long,” has no difficulty in dealing with the case 
of Slasher. Thus ends the first act. The second opens with 
another boastful speech from St. George, who remarks :— 

«’Twas I that fought the fiery dragon, and brought him to the 

slaughter, 

And by those means I won the King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
Whereupon there advances the Prince of Paradine, named in 
some versions Almidor, the Black King of Morocco, challenging 
St. George to combat. To whom the champion replies :— 

“ Stand off, thou black Morocco dog, 
Or, by my sword thou’lt die, 
I'll pierce thy body full of holes, 
And make thy buttons fly.” 
But the Prince is not to be gainsaid, and they fall to, he 
calling out :— 
« Draw out thy sword and slay, 
Pull out thy purse and pay, 
For I will have my recompense 
Before I go away.” 
Nevertheless, he is slain, and his father, the King of Egypt, 
comes in weeping, and reviling St. George as a “cursed 
Christian.” Being, we may presume, an aged man, he fights 
in the person of his champion, Hector; but this latter, too, is 
wounded, and retires disconsolately. Then follows some 
banter and horse-play between St. George and the Fool, and 
Beelzebub and Devil-Doubt enter, sweeping the ground with 
their brooms, and bespeak the largess of the bystanders. 

Thus, in the acts and words of rude country boys, who 
declaim like the veriest apprentices to the trade, in far-off 
villages, and sometimes in the outskirts of the great towns of 
the North, is preserved for us, in rough and unseemly fashion, 
the last vestige of the miracle-play of St. George. The 
dialogue is of the poorest, the acting is of a rough-and- 
tumble description, and the costumes are altogether tinsel; 
but yet we can dimly discern through it all that the Christian 
champion, the adopted English hero, is here keeping the 
lists single-handed against all comers, against the inimical 
things that medizval Englishmen knew best and dreaded or 
hated most, against the powers of lawless destruction, in the 
character of Slasher (or, perhaps better, Slaughter); against 
Paganism in the persons of Prince of Paradine, or of Morocco, 
and the King of Egypt; and perhaps also against personified 
vices in portions of the play that are lost. Probably this is 
the correct light in which to regard the drama. It may be 
intended not to represent the legendary achievements of St. 
George, or it may even belong to a period before the story of 
the dragon, as told by Voragine, became widely known in 
England, though a reference to it is now included in the 
dialogue, and its object is thus perhaps solely to portray St. 
George as the champion of virtue against vice, of right against 
wrong, and of order against disorder and misrule. 

But, whatever may be the real purpose and significance of 
the play, we cannot, as we said, expect it, except through 
special encouragement, which in its present form it does 
not deserve, to be known much longer amongst us. It 
will be lost with the Play of the Resurrection, and the 
other plays, so often alluded to in the Easter accounts of 
medieval churchwardens, with the belief in the dancing of the 
sun, with the custom of lighting afresh the fires, and with 
many other things that once were familiar at Easter-tide. The 
matter-of-fact spirit of the times, the utilitarian tendency of 
the age, the reticence of external show, the growing pressure 
of the circumstances of life, the sobering effect of education,— 
all these conspire against the continuance of many an ancient 
custom, and many an old-time belief is rapidly falling to 
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decay. There will be some to regret the result, for the prosaic 
influences that surround us grow every year stronger, more 
and more we lose the old, childlike love of the marvellous, the 
spirit of romance becomes more chilled, and there are even 
some in these days who ask if chivalry be any longer possible 
amongst us. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DEAN OF WINDSOR, THE BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN, AND THE RITUALISTS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—If I may judge from the correspondence on the subject, 
many thoughtful members of the Church of England have 
shared in the “surprise” which you express that the Dean of 
Windsor—whose tone has been usually “in ecclesiastical 
matters, that of the practical politician ”—should have thought 
it right, in the midst of the anxious trial now pending at 
Lambeth, to write an elaborate letter to the Times, the result 
of which you justly describe as “ holding up to general repre- 
hension” one of the parties affected by it, including the 
Bishop of Lincoln himself. The letter is not, indeed, a 
very consistent one, for while in one part it speaks of 
the earnestness, zeal, and self-devotion of the “advanced 
school of High Churchmen,” it represents their “ strifes,” 
and the “mere technical points at issue,” about which 
“sober citizens” care little, as the chief obstacles “to 
the promotion of the social, moral, and religious progress of 
the people of England.” It has had, however, one excellent 
result: in calling forth the powerful reply of Lord Carnarvon, 
in which, while referring very briefly to the obiter dicta of the 
Dean against the High Church party, he exposes completely 
“the phantom of a new Spiritual Court,” as fitted “ rather 
for Utopia than for modern England,” and “ only leading us 
away from the real and vital point at issue,”’—‘“ the vital 
question, how we can bar the way to religious persecution, 
and maintain that comprehension which is essential to the 
very existence of the Church of England.” 

Leaving, then, aside the question of a final Court of Appeal, 
as sufficiently disposed of by your own remarks and those of 
Lord Carnarvon, I should be glad if you would allow me to 
ask what would be the result of the course to which the attack 
of the Dean of Windsor seems to be intended to drive the 
Ritualists, by urging their inability to submit to Courts which 
no one even professes to think satisfactory. The Dean, as I 
have just said, speaks of the “advanced High Church party ” 
in the Church as simply thwarting the efforts of what he 
describes as the “great central body, both lay and clerical, of 
the Church, for moral, social, and religious improvement ;” 
and he identifies this “disaffected” body with the names of 
Lord Halifax, Canon Liddon, and others, to whom we must 
add that of the Bishop of Lincoln. Now, is this really just ? 
Has this happy via media, “the great central body,” what- 
ever it may be, in whose name the Dean of Windsor proposes 
to speak as if it were “the Church of England,” really been the 
moving body of the Church during the last twenty or thirty 
years, so that it can safely discard from its ranks the humbler 
but more active bodies of which he speaks so slightingly ? 
He will find near him a very powerful institution, the Sister- 
hood of Clewer, represented by Mr. Carter, who has just 
addressed to him a gentle but very striking remonstrance on 
his own letter. He will find similar bodies at Kilburn, and 
elsewhere ; in fact, the Sisterhoods of the Church of England, 
perhaps the most remarkable growth of the last thirty years, 
now constitute a very large body of ladies devoted to every kind 
of work, and in every part of the world; and it is certainly 
not too much to say that to the great majority of these bodies 
the practices which the Dean speaks of so contemptuously, 
are valued as means of a high religious life and worship. And 
this is but one point. Let the Dean enter several of the 
leading churches of the most educated classes in London, and 
he will find the same practices in full vigour: the emblem of 
the Lord on the Cross in one, altars decorated, and the Holy 
Communion celebrated in the manner which he thinks so 
objectionable in another. He will find, again, a vigorous 
Church Society, the English Church Union, devoted to the 
objects which “ the great central body, lay and clerical,” holds 
so cheap, numbering upwards of twenty-five thousand zealous 
members, “lay and clerical.” And it is not, I submit,a question 
whether the practices of such bodies are, in the opinion of the 








a 
Dean of Windsor, trivial or not. No doubt he thinks them 80 
But they are held, and held firmly, even upon his own showing, 
by men and women of devotion, of high cultivation, ona 
“even of occasional learning.” With them, “ritual,” jn its 
true sense, means “holy worship.” And I can assure him 
that he is quite mistaken in his statement that “the strife, such 
as it is, turns less, after all, upon ritual than on authority,” 
—at all events, on the kind of authority which he seems te 
desire. 
Leaving, then, the question of a perfectly authoritative 
“ Final Court ” for the present in the Utopia where Lord Cay. 
narvon has placed it, I would simply ask whether it is wige 
to “drive into a corner” men and women of the character ] 
have described,—even though the “great central body” may 
despise them as enthusiasts,—and to tell them that they have 
no locus standi within our borders. If I read history rightly, 
the want of such enthusiasm has hitherto been the great want 
of the Church of England. To expel it now would be, to say 
the least, to court Disestablishment with a vengeance. The 
whole idea of our Chureh has been, from the Reformation on. 
wards, that of a body framed upon the toleration of distinct 
lines of religious thought and action. And to tell the world 
that the one line which for the last fifty years has been go 
energetic as almost to give a new character to the Church, shall 
have no place among us, would be an act of suicide which I 
cannot believe that any rulers of ordinary discretion will 
commit.—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. Laxe, Dean of Durham. 
Hitel VErimitage, Hy>res, April 9th. 





JOHN BRIGHT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—You have spoken justly of the many great qualities 
manifested during his long life by Mr. Bright. I should like 
to adda little incident exhibiting the tenderness of heart which 
was the complement of his strength of character. 

Speaking once to me of some of the miseries of life, he 
described a poor cottage near Llandudno which he was wont 
to visit. The inmate of the cottage was a woman so com- 
pletely paralysed that she could not rise from her wretched 
bed, or even help herself to a drink of water. Her husband 
was all day long out at work; and while he was absent, save 
for the occasional visit of a neighbour, the helpless creature 
lay in utter solitude. She had but one comforter, a fine collie 
singularly affectionate and devoted to her, and of which she 
was very fond. The dog lay at her feet or beside her bed all 
day long, and when he took a scamper outside, returned to 
lick her poor useless hands, and make every demonstration of 
affection. Mr. Bright went, it seems, year after year to see 
this poor Welsh woman and talk to her (I doubt not, bringing 
her such little comforts as she could enjoy), and finally took 
great interest in her and her dog, whose devotion to his poor 
mistress struck him as beautiful. 

At last a summer came in which, going as usual to the 
cottage after his arrival at Llandudno, Mr. Bright found the 
woman still in her bed, but he looked round in vain for the 
dog to whose joyful greetings he was accustomed. At this 
point of his little story, Mr. Bright’s voice failed him. I 
asked,—* What had become of the poor beast ?” Mr. Bright 
did not answer for a moment, and then said, in a voice I shall 
not soon forget,—‘The woman’s husband had hanged her 
dog.” Neither of us, I think, spoke much again till we rose 
from table.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Hengwit, Dolgeily, April 10th. 


CHILDREN’S PHANTASY. 

|To tur Eprror o¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of March 28rd, there appeared a very 
interesting article on “ Children’s Phantasy,” an article based 
upon an address on “Insanity in Children,” which I read to 
the Medico-Psychological Society at their recent meeting in 
York. Incessant calls upon my time postpone my reading: 
and to find an hour for writing is very difficult; excuse me, 
therefore, for addressing you on this subject so long after the 
publication of your article. I trust that the permanent 
interest of the subject may justify my tardy return to it. 

My address is not yet published, and will not, I think, be 
published until I have done much more work upon it. Your 
own remarks are said to have been based upon a report in the 
York Herald. The reports in the local Press seemed to me 
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caeaally good when the degree of condensation and the 
novelty of the subject to lay hearers were considered. But 
guch reports must not be taken as adequate sources, and in 
many ways they convey a false impression. Had I been aware 
of the interest my paper would excite, I would have prepared 
an abstract for the newspapers. , } 

[have to thank you, therefore, for expressing at the outset 
some doubt as to the report which served as the text for your 
own observations. In this report (which I have not seen) you 
say that “Dr. Clifford Allbutt appears to have treated the 
fancies of children as if they were in some sense the roots of 
subsequent disturbances of reason ;” that he seems to think 
that “childish fancy stands in the way of true mental concep- 
tions, much as a weed prevents the growth of a flower;” and 
that “unless the imaginative side of a child’s life fade away, 
the perceptive and rational side will not flourish,” and so on. 
Such views you not only very properly combat, but you set 
forth opposite views which are, if I may so say, so admirably 
expressed and so philosophical in conception, that I cannot 
regret being the innocent cause of their appearance. But 
Tshould like to be allowed to appear as a sharer in these 
opinions, and in no sense as their adversary. That the fancy 
of childhood should develop into imagination, which, again, 
should inspire the highest kind of sagacity in the individual, 
is certainly an opinion which I hope I may share with you. 

My paper as read in full did not, I think, give the impressions 
you received from the report of it. But ina subordinate sentence 
I did use that incorrect word “evaporation.” I did speak im- 
properly of childish fancies evaporating. But all my context 
in that paragraph was to prove the relative value of childish 
fancies. I was speaking of the forms of insanity and of those 
forms which present a persistence of childish fancies at an age 
when such fancies should have become transformed. So that 
{had better, indeed, have said “condensed” than “evaporated.” 
I may illustrate my meaning by the parallel instance of childish 
gambols. The gambols of young creatures are charming to 
see so long as they appear in due season only. But if these 
cries and gambols persist to a later age, they become signs of 
insanity, as in Davie Gellatley. It is a loose and even untrue 
thing to say that the gambols “evaporate.” I admit that 
they develop into new and higher forms of energy, but they 
become relatively morbid if they continue as such beyond 
their proper age. 

Another part of my address may have likewise given cause 
for misapprehension,—namely, that in which I traversed the 
common opinion that “children have such strong imagina- 
tions.” In the address itself there was doubtless some 
ambiguity of expression, as it led to some kindly objections by 
the President. But I ventured to repeat that the common 
expression I quoted, and which was used by the President, is 
strictly incorrect, and, I think, harmful. A child has not 
a strong imagination, if we take as a test of its strength, 
say, the state of the same faculty in the same person in 
maturer years; or if we speak of the imagination of children 
as a class, compared with the imagination of adults as a 
class. The constructive scope of it, and the quality of its 
products, are, of course, infinitely greater in adults; and 
this seems so obvious, that one is surprised to hear the 
imagination of children so often exalted. The habit has arisen, 
no doubt, from the impression produced on the observer by 
the reminiscence or contemplation of the play of the imagina- 
tive faculty, wholly or largely uncorrected by experience, and 
in some measure unrelated to externals. The inherited 

organisation, or inner life, plays alone, and plays across 
common conceptions, but not beyond or above them. Herein, 
as witnesses, we find pleasurable surprise, but not edification ; 

and if such uncontrolled function continue after due times of 

absorption of external impression, our pleasurable becomes a 
painful surprise —I am, Sir, &e., 


Meanwood, April 7th. T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 





LYNCH-LAW. 
{To tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

S1z,—In your notice last week of Mr. Farmer’s book on “The 
American Language,” you say :—‘“It is rather disappointing 
to be put off thus at the end of the definition of the term 
‘lynch,’—‘ The origin of the term is wrapped in mystery ; 
many explanations have been put forward; none, however, 
are conclusive.’ ” 

The true account of this term is, I believe, to be learned in 


| P . P = 
| Ireland, as in other cases’mentioned in your article. In the tenth 


century, Galway was settled by some enterprising English, 
among whom the most influential were the Lynches. In 1442, 
Sdmund Lynch erected the West Bridge. In 1462, Gorman 
Lynch possessed a patent for coining money in Galway. 
James Lynch in 1493 held the office of Mayor. He was the 
famous “ Warden of Galway ” who tried and condemned his 
own son,—some say, for conspiring to murder the captain of a 
ship in which he was returning from Spain, for the purpose of 
converting the property to his own use; others, for murdering 
on a visit to Ireland the son of a Spanish friend of his father, 
because this son had supplanted him in the affections of a 
Galway lady to whom he was engaged. Some relatives went 
to intercede for him; but the father, a man of iron integrity, 
| lest he should be moved from his determination, caused him to 
| beexecuted before their arrival from Spain; and on approaching 
| the house, they saw the lifeless body dangling from one of the 
windows of the Mayor’s house. In commemoration of this 
“Roman act of justice,” a stone sculptured with a skull and 
crossbones was erected in Lombard Street, Galway, in 1524, 
land in 1854 was re-erected on the wall of St. Nicholas 
Churehyard. 








Thereafter “Lynch-law” became the accepted description 
of any act of ruthless justice, and in after-days passed from 
Ireland into the settlements of America. This is the Galway 
story.—I am, Sir, Xce., EK. W. 


“CORP” FOR “CORPSE.” 
To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—I see that in your review of the book, “The Americar 
Language,” “corp” (corpse) is asserted to be an “ Irishism 
pure and simple.” On reading this, my thoughts reverted at 
once to an occasion on which I was invited to inspect “ the 
corp” of a parishioner by an old woman, not of Irish, but of 
North Durham birth and breeding. And on questioning 
another person here, Iam informed that this is a regular ex- 
pression in these North-Country parts, at any rate among the 
pit populations.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


“TOUJOURS DE L’AUDACE!” 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ Specraron.” 

| Sir,—Why is it “highly improbable” that Danton should 
| have read Bacon’s Essays? He was a buyer of and reader 
| of English books, for I find in Robinet, “ Danton: Mémoire 
| sur sa Vie privée,” p. 239, an inventory of Danton’s library. 
| In it there appears :—‘‘(@uvres de Plutarque,’ en anglais ; 
| Virgile, traduit en anglais par Dryden; ‘ @uvres de Shake- 
speare,’ en anglais; ‘Ciuvres de Pope,’ en anglais; * Lettres 
de Sussini,’ en anglais; ‘Le Spectateur,’ en anglais; *Clarisse,’ 
en anglais; ‘Don Quichotte,’ en anglais; ‘ Histoire de Gil 
Blas,’ en anglais [!]; ‘Essai sur la Ponctuation,’ en anglais ; 
‘Dictionnaire Anglais de Jonhson’ [sic]; Blackstone, publié 
en anglais; ‘ L. Johnson,’ en anglais ; ‘ Richesses des Nations,’ 
de Smith, en anglais; ‘ Histoire d@’Ecosse,” de Robertson, en 
anglais; ‘ Robertson: Histoire d’Amérique,’ en anglais; 
‘(Euvres de Johnson,’ en anglais.” 





In Johnson’s Dictionary, edition 1786, I find the following 
quotation under the head of ‘“ Boldness :”"—‘‘ Wonderful is the 
ease of boldness in civil business. What first? Boldness. 
What second and third? SBoldness. And yet boldness isa 
child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts.’ 
—Bacon.” 

Danton possessed a copy of Johnson’s Dictionary. Is it 
unreasonable to assume that he may have come across the 
quotation Johnson gives from Bacon? Danton may not have 
read Bacon’s Essays, but he may have read extracts from 
them.—I am, Sir, Xe., H. E. Husppart. 








POETRY. 
i an 
“SEMADAR.” 
A LESSON FROM A LEXICON. 


“The rare quadriliteral V0 (S’madir) is found only in 
| Cant. ii., 13-15; vii. 13. The highest Rabbinical authorities con- 
sider that, from its derivation, the word includes both delicacy of 
odour and beauty of bloom in the vine-blossom. It is thus richer 
than the pretty Greek oivdvén, by which it is rendered in the 
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Septuagint, and which seems to have been a pleasant word to 


Pindar and the Greek dramatists. ] 
“Semadar!”—An old Rabbi thus :-— 


“ Odor et idem flosculus.’”” 


I. 
HEAVILY my desk upon 
Lay a Hebrew Lexicon. 
As I pried into the tome 
I thought me of Saint Hierome, 
By the Jew tormented sore 
With his strange triliteral lore,— 
Words that hiss and pant are those, 
Torture of the throat and nose.* 
Fine of scent and fleet of foot, 
Coldly obstinate in pursuit, 
Must he be who hunts the root. 
I too, weary and athirst, 
Try the game in volume vast, 
Where the thousandth page is first, 
And the first leaf is the last. 


II. 
So I fell to muse on words. 
Ships they are, methought, that bear 
Cargoes sometimes passing rare ; 
Little harps with magic chords ; 
Hives that hide and hush the bees 
Who in the far summers wrought 
Sweetest honey of man’s thought ; 
Little song-enfolding birds. 
But behold! upon the seas 
In some voyage the ship is lost ; 
And the chords one day are broken ; 
And the dead bird mute, is moss’d, 
The wan wood-leaves o’er it toss’d ; 
And away the bees have fled, 
And the word becomes unspoken. 
O the grief, or soon or late, 
When a language lieth dead, 
When the hope and love and hate, 
And the laughter and the wrath 
Mu!titudinous that it hath, 
Out of life have perishéd,— 
Influences half-divine, 
Teaching how to do and think, 
Levigated to a line, 
Dungeon’d in a drop of ink. 


III. 
Yet the lost once more is found, 
When the happy hour arrives. 
By the deep, dark sea undrown’d, 
Lovely thoughts and lofty lives 
Rise superbly from the wreck, 
Move once more upon the deck : 
Cithern-chords are strung again, 
Summer hums about the hives : 
The tiny skeleton doth flit, 
Flashing musical and lit 
With the new-born life of it: 
The speech becomes a speech of men. 


IV. 
Semadar! Let the word 
With the breath of life be stirr’d. 
Soft! The poet-king withdrawn, 
Hush’d in a sweet world of thought, 
With the music he hath wrought, 
Like his psalmist-sire awakes 
The red pillars of the dawn,— 
And an earlier morning takes 
Than the first flash on the lakes, 
Or the first-lit laughter-spell 
Of the sea uncountable. 
To his fancy comes and goes 
Softer scent than that which throws 
The remembrance of a rose ; 
Many a delicate blossom makes 
Along the vineyard-line adust 
Promise of a red, divine, 








* “Stridentia anhelantiaque verba,’—St. Hicrom., Epist. xcv. (Ed. Bened.), 


Ad Rusticum Monachum.,— cf. Pref. in Daniel. 





ere ca 
Wondrous exuberance of wine. 


All the Syrian vault of blue; 

All the dim delightful changes 

The broad vine-leaves pictured through ; 
Sunset’s fierce and red-gold rust, 7 
Moonlights on the mountain-ranges— 
Where the scent is sweeter growing, 
Where the blossom daintier blowing, 
Scent and blossomry in one ; 

Both, and all the Orient round 

Sphered and circled in a sound— 
Quicken in your Lexicon 

Semadar—and the thing is done ! 


v. 

So it is. Then who shall doom 
To the language of the dead 
Words with holier meaning said ? 
In Semadar is there pent 
Of the passionate Orient 
Half the beauty and the scent ? 
In its little exquisite tomb 
Waiting but a touch to leap 
Lovely from its centuried sleep,— 
Sure in its own turn to find 
Summer in some happy mind !— 
Words that once were sent abroad 
From nearer to the Heart of God: 
Full of sap and fierce with life, 
Sweet for love and strong for strife, 
Not all ages intervening 
Disenchant them of their meaning. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Nevermore such words as they. 
Be it near, or be it far, 
Better resurrections are 
For such words beneath the sun,— 
Sweet with an eternal sweetness, 
Strong with an eternal strength, 
Finished with a full completeness ; 
Sure from out the pedant’s page, 
From beneath the wrecks of age, 
Sure to waken up at length— 
Splendid with their victory won,— 
Triumphant from the Lexicon ! 

WILL1AM DERRY AND RapHor 





JOHN BRIGHT. 
DEAD—no, not dead—the darkness of the grave 
Shrouds thee indeed, invisible below, 
And hushed those tones of passionate pure glow, 
Foes of the sophist counsels which deprave, 
Free champions of the weak and of the slave, 
Sound not for one dim hour of tearful woe. 
To-morrow shall our human world re-know 
That voice, enduring as the earth and wave. 
For thine was the deep eloquence of soul, 
Which, like the steed owning one kingly hand. 
Obedient to its master’s sole command, 
Held the mute spell-bound gazers at control, 
With that swift fusion of the heart and mind, 
Parental of those thoughts which shake mankind. 

E. H. B 








BOOKS. 


segs 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT’S “MADAME DE STAEL.”* 
Tue French Revolution, in Carlyle’s opinion, may claim three 
great menas its products. But the greatness which he thrusts 
upon Danton is a thing of naught, and the estimate which he 
formed of Mirabeau is not proof against the sarcasm which 
described that orator as “capable of anything, even of a 
noble action—for money.” Napoleon was, what the Duke of 
Wellington called him, one of the cleverest men that ever 
lived, and the greatness which he achieved is incontestable. 
Yet he lacked most deplorably that greatness of mind which, 
in Butler’s words, “is the object of another sort of approba- 


* Madame de Staél: her Friends and her Influence in Politics and Literature. 
By Lady Blenrerhassett, London: Chapman and Hall, 1889, 
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tion, than superiority of understanding.” In — heen 
questionable trio, two women stand out from t ose ack. 
round of the French Revolution, not more noticeable for 
thei abilities than for their magnanimity. The heart of 
wach was penetrable to “ young Cupid 8 fiery shaft ;” but as 
Madame Roland governed her passions with absolute sway, 
it is impossible to read her farewell to the lover whom 
she (to Carlyle’s mystification) would not name, without 
a feeling of sincere respect for her. | Madame de Staél’s 
relations with Narbonne and Benjamin Constant stand in 
a different category. If a Silk purse could be made out of a 
sow’s ear, the domestic felicity for which this gifted woman 
hungered and thirsted might be reached vy the path which 
she chose to tread in search of it. She refined upon her 
disappointment, and wrote about it in two famous novels, 
“of which all Europe talked from side to side.” Men may 
be forgiven for taking her woman’s word, that for women le 
cour bouleverse Vesprit, and it would be superfluous to say 
more on this side of her character. And those famous novels, 
lest we should seem to treat them cavalierly, drew from Scott, as 
Lady Blennerbassett’s readers will see, an expression of opinion 
that was far from complimentary. Madame de Staél’s opinion 
of Jane Austen’s novels was even less complimentary, for she 
said of the only one which Sir James Mackintosh induced her 
to read, that it was vulgar. Yet this fastidious critic of our best 
or second-best female novelist, broke the chorus of deserved 
contempt which greeted Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, with 
words of approval. She did not like it, for she found it, as 
Byron, who read it at her suggestion, did, too gloomy; but 
the ingrained vulgarity of its author’s vanity failed to strike 
her. Adolphe is really below criticism, and Delphine and 
Corinne, if we are not mistaken, are past criticism. Meta- 
phorically speaking, they lie buried in the tomb of all the 
Capulets. And @ propos of their interment, we would break 
a friendly lance with Lady Blennerhassett, who is keenly alive 
to the fact that the dust of oblivion is gathering fast over 
Madame de Staél’s works. So far as her judgments on those 
works themselves are concerned, we have, indeed, no feelings 
to express save those of sincere and respectful admiration. 
They are instinct with good sense, and are singularly—if 
not absolutely—free from the errors into which biographers 
of all calibres are apt to fall. In dealing with the work On 
Germany, for instance, which would class Madame de Staél 
very high indeed as a political prophetess, if we could feel no 
doubt about its originality, Lady Blennerhassett touches the 
high-water mark of biographical impartiality. Side by side 
with Niebuhr’s opinion that the brilliant Frenchwoman 
owed little or nothing to Schlegel and other distinguished 
Germans, is set Goethe’s opinion that she might have 
owed much to them. And as Goethe insisted that it did 
not derogate from the merit of her work if she were so 
indebted, it is probable that he went nearer the mark 
than Niebuhr did. Be this as it may, Lady Blenner- 
hassett will earn the gratitude of every English student of 
German literature who shall be led by her work to renew 
or make acquaintance with Madame de Staél’s work On 
Germany. Carlyle unfairly depreciated the pioneer whom 
he followed, and Lady Blennerhassett has quietly shown that 
the little jokes which Goethe and Schiller indulged in at 
that pioneer’s expense have none of the weight which he 
characteristically attached to them. Again, she quietly quotes 
Thiers’s view that her heroine’s literary work was la perfection 
de médiocrité, and recognises that in her Considérations sur la 
Révolution Francaise, that heroine completely failed to raise a 
well-meaning mediocrity into a great statesman. Elsewhere 
in these volumes, we find Napoleon’s unflattering but obviously 
honest opinion of Necker’s capacity duly recorded. And if 
it was sweet and commendable in Necker’s daughter to take 
him at his own valuation, how dangerous it was to do so may 
be inferred from Mirabeau’s saying, that as Malebranche saw 
all things in God, so M. Necker saw all things in M. Necker. 
A common friend, aware of the aid that Mirabeau could lend 
to Necker, persuaded the Minister to grant the coming man 
an audience. Unfortunately, Mirabeau arrived without that 
friend, and had to meet the stiff, reserved man by himself. 
Necker adopted the coldest tone, and said :-—“M. Malonet tells 
me, Sir, that you have propositions to make to me. Of what 
nature are they?” Mirabeau recoiled at this reception, measured 
the man who could thus address him with a contemptuous | 


glance, and replied :— My proposition is, that I wish you good- | should “disable her judgment,” if we went to no stronger 





day,” and so departed. And while Lady Blennerhassett wisely 

dissents from her heroine’s overwrought admiration for M. 

Necker, she quite as wisely dissents from that heroine’s 

depreciation of Napoleon. The way in which she describes and 

explains the successive tributes of praise which were paid to 

that extraordinary man by the poets of Italy, is instructive and 

suggestive to the last degree. And we thank her for saying 

with authority, what no male writer would like to say, that 

the mental powers of Napoleon were greater than a woman 

even of Madame de Staél’s capacity could understand. The 
number of celebrities with whom that celebrated woman con- 

versed and corresponded was enormous. Lady Blennerhassett 
has in a masterly way extracted for us the essence of all that 
talk and letter-writing, and she has skilfully thrown light’ 
upon it from her own wide reading. Her treatment of Monti 
will serve as a sample of her admirable workmanship. He 
was the chief Italian poet of his day, and was surpassed 
as much by his immediate successor, Manzoni, as by his 
immediate predecessor, Alfieri. His name, therefore, is not 
one to conjure with, as were those of some of Madame de 
Staél’s other poet-friends,—Goethe, for example, and Schiller 
and Byron. Lady Blennerhassett, however, has succeeded in 
making us wish to know more than she has told us about this 
dweller on the lowest slopes of Parnassus, and the a fortiori is 
too obvious to put down. Madame de Staél wrote to Monti 
that all that she had seen in Italy worth looking at were Rome, 
and Naples, and Vesuvius, and himself, slyly or seriously 
hinting, at the same time, that Monti and Vesuvius were 
interchangeable words. Did she allude to the poet’s verses, or 
to his temper? He is chiefly known, says Lady Blenner- 
hassett, for his famous translation of Homer. He knew no 
Greek, and Ugo Foscolo, as she reminds us, hit him off with :— 

** Questi é Monti, poeta e cavaliero, 
Gran traduttor dei traduttor’ d’Omero.” 

We have never read a line of that famous translation, but 

assume that it was in verse, and, in Lamb’s words, “ damn it at 

a hazard.” We should say the same of any Spanish or French 
translation of Homer, though Cervantes, with Greek at com- 
mand, might have shown, had he been so minded, “que la 
Epica,” as one of his characters says, “ tambien puede escrivirse 
en prosa, como en verso.” And we make this remark because 
it enables us to quote in support of it Madame de Staél’s own 
opinion, that “on pourrait défier Racine lui-méme de traduire 
en vers francais Pindare, Pétrarque ou Klopstock sans 
dénaturer entitrement leur caractére.” 

Lady Blennerhassett writes, if we may say so, as a German 
for the German reading public; and we are paying our own 
reading public no compliment when we express our belief that 
her admirable work will reach a second edition in Germany 
sooner than this translation of it will in England. Nor do we 
thereby intend to impute much blame to the translator. He 
occasionally makes a slip, as when he writes “ the marine [for 
the Lake] school of English poetry,” and on “the poetry [for 
the poetics] of Aristotle.” But his translation on the whole 
is faithful and readable, and so far as we have observed, its 
occasional deviations from literalnmess are covered by his 
declaration that he has “slightly abridged” his original. 
Here, however, we may be mistaken; and we sincerely trust 
that we are mistaken, in our fear that the fine work which he 
has translated may not meet in England with all the success 
which its merits so richly deserve. 

A word, before concluding, about Madame de Staél herself, 
and about the friendly lance which we have to break with 
Lady Blennerhassett. Her ladyship is aware that the world 
is Jetting her heroines’ writings die, and in time, no doubt, 
the world will let Werther die as willingly as it has let 
Corinne. But when, “in concatenation accordingly,” we 
are warned that “no human work can entirely withstand 
Time,” we cheerfully say, “Not proven,” to the warning. 
There are writings—we need not name them—of which it 
may be said that— 

“Time doth the impression deeper make, 

As streams their channel deeper wear.” 
And as this distrust in the immortality, humanly speaking, of 
e.g., the Iliad, is the only opinion in these volumes which we 
should venture to cavil at, the authoress will forgive us, we 
hope, for doing so. Of Madame de Staél’s own opinions, 
whether literary or political, we should speak with much less 
courtesy. Fifty times at least in the work On Germany, we 
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phrase of Touchstone’s. But with the errors and shortcomings 
of Madame de Staél, on the assumption that we are right in 
thinking them so, we have nothing at present to do. We have 
merely to suggest the probable cause of their existence; and that 
cause is not far to seek. She said of herself that she regretted 
her talents, because she felt that she had superior gifts, and 
had no opportunity of developing them. But, as a matter of 
fact, the flower of her genius was most emphatically not 
“born to blush unseen.” She wasted its sweetness in 
floods of talk, “writing quartos and talking folios,” as 
a German author said of her; and the quartos, owing to her 
habits of composition, were written talk. She was asked 
once how she thought out her ideas, seeing that she slept all 
night and was busy or talking all day. “I think in my sedan- 
chair,” was her answer; and five minutes a day was the time 
which we allotted to riding in it, for she never felt the slightest 
inclination for bodily exercise. It is a proof of the genuine 
nobility of her nature, that in spite of this unbridled loquacity, 
she won, sooner or later, the esteem of all the distinguished 
men with whom she formed acquaintance. Their verdict 
has been ratified by so fine an ornament of the other sex as 
Lady Blennerhassett has proved herself to be, in the monument 
which she has raised in these volumes, to the memory of a sister- 
authoress whom she has learned to love so well. 





HODGKIN’S “DYNASTY OF THEODOSIUS.”’* 
Mr. Hopexin has already told the story of the fall of the 
Western Empire, and told it well. The present volume, 
which consists of lectures delivered at Durham, is in- 
tended, he says, for persons who may not care to peruse 
his larger work. But even those who have read Italy 
and her Invaders, will welcome these lectures for their 
admirably clear and unencumbered presentation of the 
leading features of the great movement of the Northern 
peoples which introduced what Hegel calls the Germanic 
period of history. The second lecture gives an account of 
Romania and Barbaricum before the final struggle began. 
The Empire was still imposing, especially in the great centres, 
and the Emperor described himself as “ My Eternity ” without 
misgiving. A Greek poet of the first century had predicted 
that the Empire would endure like the oaks of Zeus, although 
Germany. brought down all the Rhine upon it, if it continued 
to place confidence in its Cxsar. The Cesars were trusted, 
and it looked as if the confidence had not been misplaced, for 
they devised that wonderful system of Provincial Govern- 
ment, recently described by Mommsen, to which mankind 
owed centuries of order and of progress in the arts of life. 
The reverence for the Imperial power extended even to the 
barbarians who were not subject to it ; and it seemed probable 
that by means of federation, they too might be included within 
the order of Rome. The hope was frustrated, not by the 
barbarians who admired Roman civilisation and liked Roman 
titles, but by the paralysis of the Empire itself. The attempt 
of Theodosius, after the Battle of Hadrianople, to federate the 
Goths, was for a time successful. Theodosius, who had much 
in common with the barbarian chiefs, readily attracted them 
to his person by his courtly magnificence, and they became 
zealous defenders of the Imperial power. But Theodosius the 
Great, or the Magnificent, as Mr. Hodgkin would prefer to call 
him, could not arrest the financial ruin of the provinces, 
which the extravagance of the Courts of old and new Rome, 
and incessant wars, had brought to the verge of beggary. The 
dwellers in the slave barracks, whose masters fed them, 
were envied by the coloni, who were bound to the soil 
they cultivated, and obliged to hand over the obligation 
to their children; while every year the margin of profit 
became smaller. Hven they were less to be pitied than 
the curiales, the vestrymen and town councillors, who had 
formerly ruled with honour in their little commonwealths, 
and were responsible for its contributions to the public 
revenues. They found themselves weighted by “ curial obliga- 
tions,” which meant that they had to bear an ever-increasing 
load of local rates and imperial taxes; and if land went out 
of cultivation, they had to take it up and cultivate it for the 
benefit of the Imperial Treasury. They were expressly for- 
bidden to become priests or slaves to escape their curial 
obligations. The Empire, according to Mr. Hodgkin, did not 
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a) 
fall before the barbarians, but sank under the weight of its 
own official administration; and he expresses a fear, which 
we hope is groundless, that after-ages will perceive that 
many states of Europe are sinking at the present time under 
the weight of the terrible armaments with which mutual 
suspicion had led them to array themselves. 

Theodosius is usually treated with leniency by historians, 
and the blame of the ruin which followed is laid at the door 
of his foolish sons. Mr. Hodgkin, who likens him to Louis 
XIV., is of opinion that his magnificence and courtliness have 
blinded historians, as they blinded his contemporaries, to hig 
indolent neglect of the duties of administration, and to his 
fatal love for lavish expenditure which completed the financial 
collapse. On the personal character of Theodosius a scarcely 
less unfavourable judgment is passed; he is described ag 
passionate, egotistic, and cruel. His ready pardon of the 
frivolous insults of Antioch gained for him the golden 
praises of Chrysostom, and his repentance for the massacre 
of Thessalonica satisfied Ambrose. But Mr. Hodgkin is not 
to be appeased by repentance. The massacre, he writes, 
however repented of, marks him out as one of the Emperors 
who were unfit to govern, not only below “a saint like 
Marcus Aurelius,” or a statesman like Trajan, but almost 
as fit to be classed with Caligula and Nero. This appears 
to us an exaggeration. Theodosius was neither a Trajan 
nor a Marcus Aurelius; he was rather a ruler of the 
medieval type, capriciously cruel and capriciously generous; 
he had much in common with the barbarian chiefs who adored 
him; but his repentance showed the beginnings at least of a 
Christian conscience, and he cannot with justice be classed 
with Caligula and Nero. 

The barbarians who took possession of the Empire after the 
death of Theodosius were not savages. What would have 
happened had Europe fallen into the keeping of savages, may 
be gathered from the lecture on “The Coming of the Huns,” 
which describes the devastations of the Turanian destroyers. 
The Goths were Aryans, with a firm hold of the fundamental 
principles of social and political order; and their conquering 
career was marked by traits of magnanimity, and by gleams 
of careless wisdom which sometimes make them appear to 
advantage by the side of the Romans. But their high 
qualities notwithstanding, the victory of the Goths inflicted a 
disaster upon Europe from which it took centuries to recover. 
Following a far-seeing hint thrown out by Augustine during 
the horrors of the invasion, a certain school of historians 
are in the habit of speaking of the barbarian inroads as 
an unmixed blessing to Europe, because they inspired new 
energy into the worn-out Roman world; and this they did, 
but at tremendous present and future cost. Mr. Hodgkin 
does not conceal the dark side of the barbarian invasion, of 
which he writes as follows :— 

“T ask for a full measure of pity for those true Roman hearts 
whose allotted span of life had to be all passed in these years of 
irresistible decline. ‘There are times like that of which a poet 
has sung,— 


* Bliss was it in those days to be alive, 

And to be young was very heaven ;’ 
times like the first years that followed the battle of Salamis, like 
the first thrill and rapture of the Crusades, like ‘the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth,’ when the life of a nation has been so 
strong, so fresh, and so triumphant, that one feels as if even the 
saddest individual life must have been overflowed by the great 
national gladness and saved from utter sorrow. On the other 
hand, could even the most unclouded domestic happiness atone to 
a patriotic Roman who lived in the fifth century for the necessity 
of watching the lingering agony of his country? Like a man 
dwelling upon a subsiding continent, he saw one familiar landmark 
after another submerged beneath the waters of barbarism. Or like 
those remote descendants of ours, if such shall then be living on 
this planet, who, as physical philosophers tell us, will see this 
earth begin to part with her atmosphere and become incapable 
of sustaining organic life, he must have felt that all the old 
conditions of being were inverted, and that life bythe beautiful 
Mediterranean was going to become in truth unliveable.” 

All through the Middle Ages men continued to look back 
wistfully towards the older civilisation which had perished 
through the barbarian invasions; for it was felt that in all 
matters pertaining to intellectual culture, they were hopelessly 
inferior. The power of thinking with full rationality and the 
art of the adequate expression of thought were lost to mankind 
for centuries ; and not until Dante came did any writer venture 
to claim a place in the inner circle of the great spirits of 
antiquity. The lecture on Genseric, whom Mr. Hodgkin 
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Gaiseric, is of much interest. The barbarians are seen at 
their worst in the terrible Vandal Buccaneers, who spread 
terror and desolation from their robber-fortress at Carthage. 
The havoc which they wrought in Latin Africa, which was 
continued by the Saracens, has made it hard for us to realise 
that the devastated land once possessed a civilisation which 
yied with that of Rome, and a Church which possessed teachers 
of greater genius and of more enduring influence than any 
vodueed by the Roman Church. But the civilisation and 
Christianity of Latin Africa were exotics, and had no roots in 
the life of the native population; and this is probably the 
yeason that the Vandals were able to destroy them with utter 


destruction. 





MR. GRAVES’S BALLADS.* 
Ir is not always quite safe to set a thief to catch a thief; 
sometimes the sentinel thief makes common cause with the 
predatory thief, and the result is disastrous. But nothing can 
be safer than to set an Irishman who does not belong 
to the confederacy he is set to watch, to detect the 
falsetto notes and spurious enthusiasm of an Irishman 
who does. No one else could do it half as well; no one 
else could do it with the vivacity and fun requisite to make 
all the world see where the screams are not serious but rather 
melodramatic screams,— screams the effect of which the 
screamer is carefully watching while he professes to be ab- 
sorbed in the anguish which he is supposed to be enduring. 
Mr. Graves’s mockery is excellent. It has often the delicate 
irony of Sheridan, and still oftener the happy extravagance of 
Thackeray’s ballads. Mr. Graves is sometimes caustic even in 
excess, though the Guardian, we see, did think his earlier 
volume “too gentle and too charitable,” a judgment in which 
we hardly suppose that any of the Home-rule Party can have 
concurred. Asan example of severity, we will only refer to the 
very happy lines on Mr. Conybeare, called “A Fancy Portrait.” 
But Mr. Graves is never tiresome; and when he laughs, he 
laughs outright, and does not merely smile. He has the hare- 
brained extravagance of the true humorist, and is never happier 
than when he is capping the extravagance of the Home-rulers 
with an extravagance still more eager, though hardly more de- 
liberate. Take, for instance, the charming piece on “ The 
Root of the Matter,” suggested by the triumphant remark 
of Mrs. E. Harrington that even when Mr. Balfour had her 
husband’s moustache cut off, he could not remove “the root 
of it, so that as good will grow again,” and further, that kind 
friends in all quarters had never before been known to watch 
so sympathetically the growth of a moustache. How the 
pathetic modesty of this lady’s lyric joy over the difficulty of 
a radical cure for a moustache, tickled Mr. Graves, and set his 
imagination to work to develop the thought, our readers 
will see if they read the following admirable elegy on the 
subject :-— 
“THe Root or tHE MATTER. 

[The wife of E. Harrington, Esq., M.P., writing from Tralee to a correspondent 
respecting her husband’s imprisonment, says: ‘ Nothing could equal the indigna- 
tion of the people here at Balfour’s cowardly act in cutting off my husband’s 
moustache. Numbers of Conservatives have expressed their disgust to me in 
regard to the mean act. But even Balfour could not remove the roots of it, so 
that one as good will grow again. And Iam sure that a moustache never had so 
many kind friends sympathetically watching its growth as that one will have.’— 
Standard, February Ist, 1889. } 

Sad Erin, put off thy dejection, 
Thy languishing spirits arouse, 
And give ear to the soothing reflection 
Of Harrington’s heroine spouse : 
‘Though Balfour may strip him and shave him 
And starve him—’tis little I care; * 
For he’s morally bound for to lave him 
The roots of his hair.’ 








Far viler than Nero or Otho, 
That sinister son of a gun 
Sits on us like Lachesis, Clotho, 
And Atropos welded in one. 
But though we be helpless and lowly, * 
Though buffeted, battered, and bare, 
He dare not eradicate wholly 
The roots of our hair. 
Like a ghastly and ghoulish gorilla, 
Or a skeleton, skinny of shank, 
He puffs at his perfumed Manilla, 
We pine on the pestilent plank. 
Yet hope, in the wilderness blooming, 
Unburdens our bosoms of care, 
For we know he’ll stop short of exhuming 
The roots of our hair. 


Pe: The Green above the Red: More Blarney Ballads, By Charles L, Graves, 
ut hor of “The Blarney Ballads.” With Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 





*Tis painful and cold and unsightly, 
This shearing of Nature’s own coat, 
But we bear the indignity lightly, 
We utter no querulous note. 
For we know that from Bantry to Brixton 
The eyes of the brave and the fair 
Are in friendliest sympathy fixt on 
The roots of our hair. 
And those roots, like the Phoenix’s ashes, 
Shall sprout in profusion anew, 
Till our patriot beards and moustaches 
Shall cow the Coercionist crew : 
Till Balfour, unable to brave us, 
Shall own, in the depths of despair, 
His folly in choosing to lave us 
The roots of our hair. 
Envoy. 
The early political martyr 
Was recklessly lavish of life : 
But we are not minded to barter 
So cheaply the chances of strife. 
Lost neckties we merely repine at, 
Dress coats we contentedly spare ; 
But we draw an impassable line at 
The roots of our hair.” 
Equally good is the ballad, set to the tune of “ Bryan O’Lynn,” 
on Mr. O’Brien’s melodramatic transit from Ireland to Man- 
chester, on which the Home-rule papers dilated with such 
hysterical joy a few months ago. Mr. Graves pictures Mr. 
O’Brien shooting up from the South, “ Wid Erin’s own olive- 
branch fast in his mouth,” after a fashion which will be 
disturbing, we imagine, to those who have celebrated Mr. 
O’Brien’s feat in the most enthusiastic fashion. It will not be 
easy to live down the mockery of the following lines :— 
« Bitty O’Brien. 
(To the Air of ‘ Bryan O’ Lynn.’) 
Billy O’Brien had no breeches to wear, 
But the Blarney girls wove him so splendid a pair, 
Wan peep in the glass made his streamin’ eyes shine, 
‘ How they suit my complexion!’ said Billy O’Brien. 
Bill grew so wake on the Prison Board fare 
That his friends vowed to view him would make a saint 
swear ; 
But the whole of the time he was starvin’ to death 
Bill was boltin’ ham sandwiches under his breath. 
Och! the people they sot up a wonderful shout 
For a new Tug of War, whin their lad was let out; 
For they knew that the Parlymint, Peelers, and Pope, 
Must go down wid Bill grippin’ their end of the rope. 
Billy O’Brien kem into the Court, 
Wid Tim Healy to show the Removables sport, 
But when the big fools intherfared wid their noise, 
He let himself out on leg-bail wid the boys. 
Billy O’Brien disappeared in the dark 
On Miss O’Neill’s arm, like the dove from No’h’s ark ; 
Till into Hulme Hall he shot up from the south, 
Wid Erin’s own olive-branch fast in his mouth. 
And whin like a love-bird from Miss O’Neill’s bakery 
He flew to his feet, Jacob Bright, that kind Quaker, he 
Blubbered and sobbed wid hysterical joy, 
‘ Bil—ly O’Bri—en, Oh! Bil—ly, my boy!’ 
’T was then that dear turtle-dove fresh from Porthcawl 
Unfolded his tale o’er the heads of them all, 
And whin Manchester’d heard his sweet message of peace 
She handed him over to Balfour’s police. 
Now Bill’s back in jail in ondacent ondress, 
And betune his torn breeks and the landlord’s disthress, 
Twixt the Plan and the Man, ’pon my conscience I’m curst 
If I rightly can tell you whose rents are the worst.” 
But even the Irishmen who have made capital out of petty 
martyrdoms are not better ridiculed than the Englishmen 
who have made capital out of their friendship for Ireland. 
And no one comes in for happier mockery than Sir William 
Harcourt, whose rollicking manner is easily capped by the 
rollicking glee of Irish mirth. Mr. Sambourne has skilfully 
illustrated the ballad called “ Vernon Avick;” but we doubt 
whether even “ Vernon Avick” is as good as the ballad sug- 
gested by Sir Henry James’s comparison of Sir William 
Harcourt to a Samson who since he had entered the Home- 
rule camp had been shorn of his genuine locks, but provided 
with a very flowing wig. Sir Henry James will be all the 
prouder of his idea when he finds it turned to such admir- 
able account in the following stanzas :— 
“THe SAss—ENACH SAMSON. 
(To the Air of ‘ The Protestant Gun.’) 


[Suggested by Sir Henry James’s comparison of a well-known Liberal 
politician to Samson with a wig on. | 

There are threasures in Ulster as good as our own, 

For we’re sucking the Orange as dry as a bone, 

And this Sassenach Samson,—more power to his jaw !— 
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Shouts ‘Hurroo for ould Ireland!’ and ‘ Down wid the law!’ 
Yet four short years ago, ere we cropped his love-locks, 
Man alive! sure he dealt us the divil’s hard knocks : 

But we’ve hauled down his colours and altered his rig, 
And giv’n poor ould Samson a wonderful wig. 


"Tis grand to see Blunt standing up for the ‘ Plan,’ 
Wid himself in the rear and his wife in the van: 
There’s pleasure in capping a colleen wid pitch, 

Or in stripping a bailiff of ivery stitch : 

Tis sweet to give grabbers a taste of cold lead, 

To boycott them living and boycott them dead : 
But for all these divarsions I’d not give a fig, 
After seeing ould Samson dressed out in a wig. 


I’ve laughed till I felt I was ready to split 

At Gladstone bla’guarding the measures of Pitt ; 
Or at Sullivan swearing he’s fit for to burst 

Wid the love of a nation he formerly cursed ; 

Or at Dillon the dauntless, who lately was seen 
Dancing Kitchin quadrilles wid a Protestant Dean : 
But of all these performances, little or big, 

None aiquals ould Samson dressed out in his wig.” 


For the most part, the more Irish are these poems, the more 
harebrained is their extravagance, the fuller they are of 
humour. But in the parody on one of Mr. Swinburne’s 
favourite rhythms, supposed to be addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
by the “blind admirer” whose letter a contemporary pub- 
lished, we have an exquisite bit of satire which has no Irish 
touch in it. Mr. Swinburne will feel, we think, a certain 
jealousy of the poet who could put his favourite rhetorical 
metre,—with its pointed peroration at the end of each verse, 
—to such admirable use as the following :— 
“Lines By A ‘ BuInD ADMIRER.’ 


{It was stated in a well-known Russophil evening paper—the Pellmellikoff 
Gazetzky—on the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Birmingham in November, 
1888, that application for tickets had been received not only from the blind, but 
the deaf and the dumb. And a bondyide letter from a‘ Blind Admirer’ of Mr. 
Gladstone’s was quoted in their columns. } 

Great leader, whose aquiline optic 
Fate wills that I ne’er may behold, 
Quit the study of Erse and of Coptic, 
Leave Olympus awhile in the cold: 
Let thy voice, like the call of a clarion, 
Bring balm to the deaf and the dumb ; 
Swoop down on the Unionist carrion, 
And scatter the scum. 


We are sick of the sermons of Otto, 
Of Harcourt’s elaborate jeers ; 
Thou only, rhetorical Giotto, 
Canst argue in absolute spheres. 
Too long with Elizabeth’s era, 
With religious romance hast thou toyed ; 
Come forth, O consummate Chimera,* 
And boom in the void! 


Our love of the truth, pray remember, 
Is earnest, but O is it right 
To drag her, in chilly November, 
Unclothed to the merciless light ? 
So be true to thy training; be subtle: 
Let no one thy meaning divine : 
Yea, put forth the craft of the cuttle, 
And blacken the brine. 
We are weary and faint with pursuing 
Humanity’s uniform track ; 
Great Anarch! be up and undoing, 
Set the dial a century back. 
Hark! in tune to the tocsin of treason 
Our infants in unison lisp, 
‘Come down and redeem us from reason, 
Great Will o’ the Wisp !’” 

The author of The Blarney Ballads and this equally 
humorous successor to them, will at least have had the merit 
of bringing good out of evil, in making men merry out of 
the nonsense of a screaming clique and the extravagance of 
perfervid politicians. 


A LADY’S RIDE THROUGH ENGLAND.+ 
Two hundred years ago, Miss Celia Fiennes started upon her 
travels in England in search of health, and in order that her 
mind “should not appear totally unoccupied,” wrote a copious 
account of the places she visited, which is now for the first 
time published. Thomas Fuller said that a man should know 
his own country well before going over the threshold ; and Celia 
Fiennes, enlarging on the same idea, says that if ladies and 
gentlemen would see more of their native land, it would 
preserve them from the “epidemic diseases of vapours,” and 
“cure the evil itch of overvaluing foreign parts.” Considering 











* Consummate Chimera: Cf. the parody upon scholastic disputations by 
Erasmus. Queritur “an Chimera, bombinans in vacuo, possit devorare secundas 
intentiones,”’ 


+ Through England on a Side-Saddle in the Time of William and Mary. 
Being the Diary of Celia Fiennes. 
London: Field and Tuer, 


ae With an Introduction by the Hon. Mrs, 
iriffiths, 


NO 
the difficulties of travel in those days, the lady’s energy wag 
extraordinary. She was eager to go everywhere and to see 
everything, and if Nature in its nobler aspects is less dear to 
her than the works of man, she does but express the feelin 
common not only to her century, but to the days of Goldsmith 
and of Johnson. 


The perfect safety with which Celia Fiennes travelled 
through the country is remarkable. We do not know how 
many servants she had with her, or whether they were armed - 
but only once does there seem to have been any alarm 
from highwaymen, and yet she relates that in one year 
she rode above a thousand miles on horseback, and not 
more than one hundred in a coach. It seems still stranger 
to read that throughout her journeys of 1,550 miles she 
was favoured with beautiful weather, and had but three wet 
days. Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Somersetshire are visited 
without calling forth much observation from the traveller 
beyond her notice of the extreme narrowness of the roads, 
which “ grow narrower and narrower on to the Land’s End.” 
Bath, at that time and long afterwards the most fashionable 
place in the Kingdom, is minutely described, and she observes 
that the town is so compassed with high hills that few care 
to take the air on them. The arrangements for bathing, too, 
are given with a woman’s love of detail, and the curious 
reader may compare Miss Fiennes’s account with the descrip. 
tions handed down to us in the literature of the next century, 
Equally comprehensive, perhaps, is her description of Oxford; 
but it contains nothing novel, unless the following account of 
an old custom be as new to the reader as it is to us:—*In 
Queen’s College, for every New Year’s Day there is a certain 
sum laid out in needles and thread which was left by the 
founder, and every gentleman of that College has one given 
him with these words,—Take this, and be thrifty.” The 
traveller never stays long in one place, and a few pages 
further on she may be seen riding through the “blind 
dark lanes” and steep hills of Sussex to Arundel Park, 
whence she makes her way to Box Hill, “cut out in 
several walks shady and pleasant to walk in.” By a curious 
confusion, the River Mole is called the Swallow, and 
the place where the river rises is said to be “Moles.” 
Quaintness and picturesque architecture do not attract the 
traveller, and she does not therefore admire Chester, where the 
“ pent-houses, set on pillars,” are said to take much from the 
beauty of the streets. Ely was the dirtiest place the lady 
visited, the whole city “a perfect quagmire ;” and she de- 
scribes the streets as “only a harbour to breed and nest 
vermin in, of which there is plenty enough, so that though 
my chamber was near twenty steps up, I had frogs and slow 
worms and snails in my room, but suppose it was brought up 
with the faggots.” Liverpool, on the contrary, is said to bea 
large, fine town, with “but a parish and one church, though 
there be twenty-four streets in it. There are abundance of 
persons very well dressed and of good fashion; the streets are 
fair and long; it’s London in miniature as much as ever I saw 
anything.” Of Derby, with its five churches, she complains 
as a very dear place, her dinner there costing her 5s. 84.; 
“only two men-servants with me, and I had but a shoulder of 
mutton and bread and beer.” At Carlisle she was more un- 
fortunate still, a giddy young landlady, who could only dress 
fine and entertain the soldiers, having charged her 12s. for two 
joints of mutton, a pint of wine, and bread and beer. Miss 
Fiennes was not indifferent to her fare. She had a taste for 
good ale, and on crossing the Border she was glad to find at a 
little inn, too dirty to sit down in, some “ exceeding good 
claret, the best and truest French wine I have drank this 
seven year.” 


Miss Fiennes says little of the inconveniences of travel; 
but the lack of inns and of any kind of accommodation pre- 
vented her from travelling in Scotland, and at Buxton she is 
a little disposed to grumble, and not without cause. At the 
largest house in the place she found the charge unreasonable, 
and the lodgings bad,—‘“ two beds in a room, some three beds 
and four in one room, so that if you have not company enough 
of your own to fill a room, they will be ready to put others 
into the same chamber, and sometimes they are so crowded 
that three must lie in a bed.” 

Far and wide the lady rode, and her energy is only equalled 
by her curiosity. She describes what she sees in a direct, 





matter-of-fact style, and has no sentiment or sensibility for 
the beauty of Nature unless it is highly cultivated. In a 
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ipti eneighbourhood of Windermere, it is singular 
i ghia she is, and yet how indifferent to all 
4 ws modern eyes makes that district so enchanting. The 
author’s utterly careless spelling and disregard of grammar, 
her contractions and loosely formed sentences, will be apt to 
«rritate the modern reader. But the quaint originality of the 
; osition is the editor’s excuse, and perhaps a sufficient one, 
i printing the original MS. without correction or alteration. 





AMERICAN AND GERMAN VIEWS OF 
SHAKESPEARE.* 

Dr. Exze’s work on Shakespeare is thoroughly sound and 
pleasantly readable, and it has found a translator who has 
done it full justice. Mr. Morgan’s essays on Shakespeare 
are full of originality and good sense, though there are words 
and sentences in them which fastidious English readers will 
shudder at. But both of these books may be earnestly and 
safely recommended to all lovers of Shakespearian lore. And 
all that we propose to do in the following notice is to indicate 
gome salient points in each of them, which will serve, it may 
be hoped, to make some of our readers desire the better 
acquaintance of painstaking Dr. Elze and of lively Mr. Morgan. 
We shall begin, of course, with the newest but already thread- 
bare theory, that Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s works, 
—a theory which Dr. Elze gravely and sternly says “does 
not deserve any full discussion, or even serious refutation.” He 
speaks with authority, from his long connection with the 
German Shakespeare Society, and his verdict is corroborated 
by Mr. Morgan, who speaks also with authority as President 
of the New York Shakespeare Society. But the American 
critic, while emphatically expressing his thorough disbelief in 
every word of his esteemed friend Mr. Donnelly’s cipher 
theory, thinks that it is to the full as legitimate an offering 
to the solution of the Mystery of Shakespeare as are the 
“microscopical amenities” of our New Shakspere Society. 
He has no higher opinion of Mr. F. J. Furnivall than Mr. 
Bumble had of the Law, and if Dr. Elze speaks of that 
gentleman’s verse-tests in more measured terms than Mr. 
Morgan does, he none the less makes it clear that he deems 
them to be valueless. A more difficult question, handled with 
great vivacity by Mr. Morgan, regards the means whereby 
Shakespeare acquired learning sufficient to write so early in 
life such poems as Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. Yet 
here, perhaps, Mr. Morgan inquires too curiously, and the 
sarcasm which may lurk in his conclusion, that if we lose the 
name of Shakespeare we have his book, is not quite so clear 
asit might be. It may occur, though, to those who refuse to 
trouble themselves about such a question, that when Shelley 
was asked how Keats, with his plentiful lack of scholarly 
equipment, could write such a poem as Endymion, the old 
Etonian answered confidently enough,—‘ Because he was a 
Greek.” So must it have been with Shakespeare ; and there 
are many pages of excellent badinage in Mr. Morgan’s book, 
in which the inferences that have been drawn from Shake- 
speare’s technical knowledge of most arts and sciences are 
justly ridiculed. He finds fault, for instance, very amusingly 
with Portia’s law, and has not hesitated to sacrifice brevity to 
accuracy while doing so. But it is this accuracy which lends 
so much force to the argument which follows, and takes all 
the sting out of the objection which a fastidious person might 
make to that argument as being too rollicking. With this 
premised, we quote a portion of it :— 

“But would it not have been as impossible for the pen that 
reconstructed Hamlet’s soliloquy so that even death itself should 
move in metaphor not repugnant to equity, and wrote into the 
text a clearer exposition of the Danish entail, to have put into 
the mouth of the learned Bellario’s deputy such burlesques as 
Portia delivered in the name of law, as for a mathematician to 
have declared the angles of his triangle equal to three right 
angles, or for an astronomer to move his comets in concentric 
circles? A Shakespeare who had once been apprenticed to an 
attorney could not have put rulings—which might have been, if I 
apprehend rightly, so emphatically reversed—into Portia’s mouth. 
Certainly Lord Bacon, who fought the fight for Chancery against 
Sir James Coke (who preferred going to prison rather than 
admit that equity could stay proceedings at common law) could 
not have done it, unless indeed he, Bacon, had thought to burlesque 
common law. ..... I have pointed out this utter perversion of 
legal rights at Portia’s hands not for the sake of interfering with 
the eulogies of that young lady as a sort of fountain and virgin 








(1.) William Shakespeare: a Literary Biography. By Karl Elze. Translated | 
by L. Dora Schmitz. London: George Bell and Sons. 1888.——(2.) Shakespeare | 
Te and in Criticism. By Appleton Morgan. New York: W. E, Benjamin. | 








mother of justice, but to suggest that perhaps, after all, the solu- 
tion is simple enough. Perhaps we will come nearer to the truth if 
we take William Shakespeare to have been a dramatist—a prac- 
tical stage-wright—rather than a philosopher or a Chancery 
lawyer; one who sought for dramatic, rather than for didactic, or 
moral, or psychological effects.” 

Mr. Morgan continues his argument in a still more vivacious 
strain, and winds it up spiritedly by contending that Portia’s 
law is bad, because bad law is more dramatic than good law. 
Had her decision been sound in equity, he contends, Antonio 
and Bassanio would have been worsted, and Shylock have 
departed with his pound of flesh, while the audience remained 
behind to tear down the theatre and break the actors’ heads. 
Throughout his book he will be thought by high-flying 
admirers of “the monarch of all literature” to pitch his 
eulogies in too lowa key. But Mr. Morgan is as keenly im- 
pressed with Shakespeare’s immeasurable superiority over all 
other poets as all sound judges of poetry are. And if the 
honest “ yeas” and hearty “noes” of his criticisms need some 
counterweight, this will be found in Dr. Elze’s graver volume. 
A single quotation will suffice to show this, and we would 
merely premise that Mr. Morgan sins against his own excel- 
lent canons when he pronounces Shakespeare’s life to have 
been one of perfect joviality :— 

“ Assuredly,” says Dr. Elze, “‘ Shakespeare was no more entirely 
faultless in his life and work than any other human being, more 
especially in the storm and stress period of his youth; un- 
questionably the passions which he has described in such an 
unapproachable and masterly way must have rankled in his own 
breast : yet he has never endeavoured to appear better than he was, 
and everything points to the fact that he succeeded in freeing 
himself from the fetters of his passions, and by an ennobling 
system of purification rose above the temptations of sensuality. 
We can therefore cordially and fully agree with Gervinus when 
he praises Shakespeare as one of the most admirable and trust- 
worthy guides through life: assuredly he who follows Shake- 
speare with a correct appreciation will neither stumble nor go 
astray.” 


MR. FROUDE’S ROMANCE.* 
THE historical materials out of which Mr. Froude has con- 
structed this sombre romance are to be found in the first 
volume of his English in Ireland (see pp. 455-464). John Puxley, 
of Castletown Berehaven—the prototype of Colonel Goring in 
the story before us—after vigorous efforts to cope with the 
smugglers who infested Bantry Bay and the Kenmare River— 
efforts of which the Dublin Government took no heed, in spite 
of his repeated appeals-—-was eventually murdered by Morty 
Oge O’Sullivan, one of the chiefs of a famous Kerry sept, who 
had served with distinction in the Austrian Army in his 
youth, and returned about the middle of the last century 
to his ancestral home on the shores of the Kenmare 
River, where for several years he successfully defied the 
revenue officers. The real Morty seems to have had 
some traits in his character which could command the 
devotion of his followers, and these are amply illustrated in the 
haughty and implacable patriot whom Mr. Froude has set 
before us. Of the antagonism between the dispossessed outlaw 
and the English revenue officer, deserted by his superiors but 
heroically faithful to his trust, the whole story is made up. 
Mr. Froude has shown a sublime disregard for the conventional 
requirements of romance. From beginning to end, there is no 
love-making in his pages. The Colonel’s wife—why does Mr. 
Froude adhere to the vulgarism of calling a man’s wife his 
“lady ”?—is a shadowy person who only appears in one scene, 
and the only other female character is the peasant-girl who, 
splendide mendax, warns Goring of the plans of his assassins 
and helps him to baffle their pursuit. But Mr. Froude can 
safely dispense with hackneyed short-cuts to popular favour. 
He can rely on the magic of his narrative style—which is dis- 
played in full force in these pages—onan intimate acquaintance 
with that part of Kerry and Cork in which the scene is laid, 
and a true dramatic instinct in dealing with the strong situa- 
tions of his plot. His pictures of the Irish peasantry are 
extraordinarily faithful. He has reproduced their peculiar 
modes of expression with great felicity. His handling of the 
dialect will satisfy even the most susceptible Kerryman. It 
is true that he talks of the “ praste,” but this is perhaps the 
only solecism in his discreet but most artistic literary pre- 
sentation of the brogue that can be seized upon. Above all, 
his dramatis persone are seen, as it were, in an unmistakable 
Kerry landscape, with its bog and rock, its gorse and heather. 


* The Two Chiefs of Dunboy ; or, an Irish Romance of the Last Century. By 
J. A. Froude, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Those who have never seen the beauties of Derreen—which 
equal those of Killarney and Glengarriff put together—or 
caught sight of the distant Skelligs towering up through the 
haze, will gain a good notion from Mr. Froude’s vivid pages. 
To those who have visited these enchanted regions, his 
descriptions will recall them with startling clearness. There 
are many bits that one would like to quote,—the night surprise 
of the smugglers, the scene at Macfinnan Dhu’s burial, and 
the escape of Morty’s privateer. The last-mentioned episode 
is told throughout in Mr. Froude’s most masterly style. We 
give the final scene in extenso :— 


“Morty alone, of all the company, stood at the helm; his hair 
streaming in the wind as it escaped under the folds of a hand- 
kerchief. Firm as iron he held on, watching and avoiding each 
approaching wave, and heedless of the storm which he knew must 
in a moment descend upon him. So fine it was to see him, 
so daring and so desperate was his enterprise, that on the 
‘ Aeolus’ they hesitated for a moment to fire upon him...... 
Seeing however that there was no sign of lowering the 
flag, the frigate’s broadside opened, gun after gun, first 
singly, then all the guns upon a side together. At so short a 
distance every shot told. The decks of the ‘ Doutelle ’ were ripped 
open, being entirely exposed as she lay over to the wind, and 
splinters flew from stem to stern...... For five minutes the 
tempest lasted. Nostructure of oak and copper could bear another 
five of so pitiless a tornado. Yet the point of Dursey lay half-an- 
hour ahead of them, and no miracle could be looked for to save a 
crew of pirates. The spars and cordage of the ‘ Doutelle’ were 
so far untouched, as the fire had been directed upon the hull. 
Morty had not escaped entirely, a ball had torn his cheek open; 
but he was still erect, as if the storm which had been pelting him 
had been but drops of rain. Still he held on, never looking at 
his enemy, glancing now at the sea and now at the land. Rushing 
on together the two vessels thus reached Crow Head and could look 
into Dursey Sound. Half-a-mile in front was Catrock, rising black 
among the streams of foam which poured down its sides as the seas 
broke over it, and between Catrock and Crow Head were a line of 
reefs under water among which the great waves burst and thundered. 
There, if anywhere on the earth, lay the hope of Morty Sullivan, for 
among those reefs there was a passage into the Sound, narrow, 
tortuous, perilous, through which he had himself once steered a 
smuggling lugger in a storm; and if he survived the hail that 
was rattling about him he believed that he could do it again. 
Impracticable though the officers of the ‘Acolus’ supposed the 
passage to be from the Sound into the Kenmare River, they con- 
jectured that Morty must be intending to try it: but between the 
Catrock and the Head not one of them had any notion that it was 
possible to pass at all. They were about to close with him and 
make an end, when there was a sudden call in the ‘ Doutelle’ of 
‘about ship.’ Morty sent his helm down. The crew swarmed up 
from below and handled the sails. Round she came, no longer 
offering a broadside mark to the ‘ Acolus,’ but turning her stern to 
her and rapidly leaving her, and dashing in direct upon the boiling 
cauldron. The frigate held on upon her course, believing that Morty 
was running purposely on shore, and herself unable to follow till 
she had weathered the Catrock. In another moment, the privateer 
was ina turmoil of waters as wild as the Maelstrom. But her pilot 
had not overrated the accuracy of his recollection. The blood dripped 
fast from his shattered cheek, but he never left the helm. On the 
gallant vessel passed, the dark rocks starting up all around her in 
the hollows of the waves; leaking badly in places from the 
‘ Aeolus’s’ shot, for her starboard side was now under water, 
where she had been wounded by balls which had passed through 
her deck. Through she went unscathed, and made her way into 
the quiet waters of the Sound. He shook off his enemy, and by 
his bold manceuvre gained a mile upon him. He was for the 
present out of danger.” 

It would, we think, be difficult to improve on the foregoing as 
a specimen of narrative at once masculine and picturesque. 
There is not an otiose word from beginning to end. 

The central figure of the story, however, is not Morty, but 
the rival chief of Dunboy, the English officer, Goring, a man 
of inflexible resolution and integrity, just and generous to his 
tenants, but the relentless foe of the contraband trade, then 
often connected with insurrectionary plots and schemes of in- 
vasion. The Cornish settlers, followers of Whitfield, whom 
he had brought with him to work his mines and assist in his 
efforts to put down smuggling, gradually drift away to the 
New World, as they find the Government unwilling to recog- 
nise their right to a separate place of worship, and Goring, un- 
daunted and uncomplaining, is left a victim to the treachery 
of those whose best friend he had been. It is a melancholy 
story, as all faithful efforts to depict Irish life have proved, but 
we decline to see the necessity for deducing any political moral 
from it appropriate to the existing state of affairs. Colonel 
Goring certainly represents on a small scale the beneficent 
despot whom Mr. Parnell alluded to at the Highty Club banquet 
as the only possible alternative to Home-rule. In Mr. Froude’s 
words, he “ belonged to an order of men who, if they had been 
allowed fair play, would have made the sorrows of Ireland the 
memory of an evil dream; but he had come too late, the spirit 





of the Cromwellians had died out of the land, and was not 
to be revived by a single enthusiast.” But in any case, we 
cannot follow the tortuous logic of those who would ee us 
admit that because the imaginary Goring—whom Mr. Froude 
has invested with some of the attributes, and occasionally, by 
a curious inadvertence, with the name of Gordon—did not 
succeed as a saviour of society when unsupported by a weak 
i al Mr. Balfour must fail with a strong one at his 
ack, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

There is no very remarkable article in the April number of the 
Magazine of Art. The nearest approach to such is Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s “Self-Painted Pictures,” and that because, con- 
sisting of a series of landscapes in words, it has practically 
nothing to do with what at the first blush seems to be its subject, 
A reproduction of Mr. Brown’s own portrait, painted by himself, 
is also striking in its realism. The next most popular article wil] 
no doubt be Mr. James Dow’s on Mr. Macdonald’s portrait 
gallery at Kepplestone, on account of the engravings which it 
gives of the portraits of Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Josef Isriiels, 
Mr. John Sargent, Mr. Jules Breton, and Mr. George Du Maurier, 
several of which were executed by the artists themselves. Mr. 
Telbin’s paper on the painting of theatrical scenery is interesting 
and full of behind-the-scenes information of a perfectly innocuous 
kind; and Mr. David Croal Thompson’s article on the too little- 
known member of the Barbizon school, Narcisse Virgilio Diaz, is 
readable without being either too self-assertive or too gushing, 

The April number of Belgravia is composed of stories which are, 
on the whole, above the average, though hardly one of them is 
pleasant. There is undoubted power in Mr. Richard Ashe King’s 
serial of ‘“ Passion’s Slave; the scheming Clare, who is such 
another as Rebecca Sharp, promises to be a good character and a 
bad woman. The chief reason ‘why Adam Muir killed himself” 
is a positively repulsive one, but the portrait of Adam himself is 
admirably executed. Mr. John Stuart describes his story, “ By 
Spin of a Coin,” as ‘a study in cynicism,” but the cynicism, though 
not devoid of cleverness, is marred by affectation. ‘The Orange 
Diamond,” by Mr. Bathurst Deane, has all the air of novelty, in 
spite of its being a detective story,—or perhaps we should say, a 
story of detection rather than of detectives. But should the 
conductors of Belgravia not give their readers something solid in 
addition to fiction ? 

Sunday at Home for April is quite up to the average, so far as 
regards variety of contents and the quality of the leading serial 
story, “The Dalrymples,” from the pen of Miss Agnes Giberne. 
There is a tendency to scrappiness, however, in the articles the 
object of which is to give general information. Thus, Mr. Ross’s 
account of education in China is inadequate simply because it is 
too short. Even Mr. Lovett’s on ‘ Early Irish Literature and 
Art” might well have been a little longer. 

The most notable article in the April number of St. Nicholas 
is a sketch of Elsie Leslie Lyde,a New Jersey girl, not yet ten 
years of age, who seems to be a born actress—or rather, actor—for 
she has taken to realising on the stage the little Lord Fauntleroy 
of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s exquisite and marvellously popular 
story. Elsie seems to deserve all the praise which has been 
lavished upon her by friends, authors, and actors, and has, not 
inappropriately, been compared to Dr. John Brown’s (and Sir 
Walter Scott’s) Pet Marjorie. St. Nicholas holds its own in the 
magazine world; but some rather too heavy papers appear in it 
nowadays, such as “Ancient and Modern Artillery,” and Mr. 
Edmund Alton’s series of articles—lucid and interesting though 
these are—on “The Routine of the Republic.” 

The Scots Magazine, into which the Scottish Church was recently 
developed, is this month weak in fiction and strong in general 
articles. Of the contents of this number, “Church Music in Early 
Presbyterian Scotland,’ and the first of a series on “ Richard 
Baxter,” are especially worth reading. It also contains a poem, 
slightly above the average, on poor, luckless David Gray. Its 
author should, however, bear in mind that in the English language, 
as distinguished from the Scotch dialect, “corner” does not rhyme 
with “ mourner.” 

The Portfolio, April. (Seeley.)—Mr. Loftie’s paper on ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey” in this number deals with the “Coronations,” 
and is particularly interesting. But perhaps the most noticeable 
paper in the number is a curious description and reproduction of 
some work by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, “Queen Elizabeth in 
Caricature,” as given by Mr. W. K. R. Bedford. These drawings 
are indeed of the very first quality. The principal illustration 
is avery graceful etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, of William Collins’s 
« Prawn Catchers.” 
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The Life of the Right Hon. J. Bright, M.P. By George Barnett 
smith. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Smith has condensed, 

ithout making any serious omission, his longer biography of the 
ead statesman, and has also carried it on up to the time of 
his death. Mr. Bright’s political attitude, however, since the 
adoption of the Home-rule programme by Mr. Gladstone, is very 
priefly touched upon. We should suppose that Mr. Barnett Smith 
is pias sympathetic. The last scene, and the manner in which the 


news of his death was received in England, are more fully treated. 


Messrs. William Clowes and Son send us some exquisite little 
editions of Hymns Ancient and Modern, printed in connection with 
the prayer-books of the Oxford University Press, several of the 
hymn-books in separate volumes enclosed with a prayer-book as 
companion in a case, some of them in the same volume with the 
prayer-book. The binding is remarkably pretty, morocco or calf, 
and the print is of various sizes, according to the size of the 
volume. 

Railway Rights and Duties: a Summary of the Law Relating to 
a Railway in Operation, By James Ferguson. (W. Green and 
Sons, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Ferguson is a young Scottish barrister 
who has produced a couple of volumes full of research and interest, 
wherein family antecedents, which have been explored with 
painstaking care, are deftly used to shed instructive side-lights 
upon important passages in national history. His present volume 
is purely a bit of professional work. It is well done, and has been 
well timed. As a complete and intelligent review of the legisla- 
tion bearing upon railway and canal traffic, including a statement 
of what has been authoritatively settled in regard to disputed 
points, the book will have a lasting value. At the present juncture, 
when the Act of last year is about to be construed and applied, 
with the certain consequence of powerfully affecting arrangements 
as to the transport of goods, its immediate value is enhanced ; 
for, as the author rightly says, the key to traffic questions is often 
to be found in a knowledge of railway history. It makes up a 
curious chapter, though the materials are very recent. The public 
law on the subject had its birth in the present reign. It has grown 
rapidly, though its development has been erratic. The Con- 
veyance of Mails Act, passed in 1838, was the first public statute that 
prescribed a general rule for railways. Of course, they had attained 
legislative sanction and been put under legislative rule long before; 
but that was done by special enactment which dealt with them 
as undertakings of private or local concern. So it was with the 
earliest instance, that of the Surrey Iron Company, which dates 
from the beginning of the century. So it continued to be with 
the Stockton and Darlington Company, authorised in 1821, whose 
line was the first whereon locomotive power was used, and also 
the first to convey passengers. The idea then was that railways 
would be used much as canals or roads, private persons running 
carriages as vehicles are run on turnpikes, or boats on waterways, 
the owners charging toll for the permission. As regards goods, 
till within a few years the business of collecting and delivering 
them, loading the waggons, and fulfilling the whole duties of 
carriers, except that of haulage, was carried on by separate firms, 
who paid rent for stations and sidings. This is the origin of the 
vexed and puzzling exaction called ‘‘ terminal charges,’ which 
most people nowadays are disposed to resent as would a traveller 
by coach were he asked, in addition to his fare, to pay for feeding 
or stabling the horses. There have been three chief moments in 
railway legislation. The first is marked by the Consolidation Act 
of 1845, followed immediately by the recognition of the Clearing 
House, a spontaneous upgrowth but for which it is incon- 
ceivable that the interworking of the system could be managed 
with orderliness or despatch. The second was the appoint- 
ment in 1873 of the Railway Commission, which has been 
very serviceable during the fifteen years of its existence. The 
third is the Act of last year, about to become operative, 
by which the judicial element in that Commission has been 
strengthened, and it has been invested with all the attributes of 
a Court, while, at the same time, the law as to the conveyance of 
merchandise has been so revised as to permit the application of 
general principles, with the chance that, after a brief period of 
conflict, it will be established on a satisfactory and permanent 
basis. As a suggestive guide to such an adjustment, Mr. Ferguson’s 
book may be consulted with advantage. Beyond that, it contains 
a clear and informed exposition of how railways stand related to 
well-nigh every class or interest they touch. It is divided into 
five parts. The first takes up the general subject of traffic with 
its rates and regulations; the second goes into particulars as 
regards passengers, their luggage, live-stock, and goods; the 
third passes from customers to those affected by proximity to the 
line, or with whom it may be requisite to conclude special agree- 
ments; the fourth discusses the relations of Companies with their 
servants; and the fifth brings under review the questions of mail 

transport, the telegraph service, the conveyance of troops, and 








other subjects of a public nature. The field is wide. It is gone 
over in a well-advised, discerning, and sensible fashion. On a 
few points the volume may need enlargement soon ; but in the main 
it is sound and will continue serviceable, having the best qualities 
of a digest. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Art Journal.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—No 10 of Our Celebrities, containing portraits of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, Lord Ronald Gower, and Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
—The Scottish Art ReviewThe Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine.—The Archeological Review.—The Journal of Education.— 
The Classical Review.—The Expositor—The Congregational Review. 
—The Homilist—The Theological Monthly.—The Homiletic Maga- 
xine.—The Month.—Mind.—The Forum.—The County Council Maga- 
zine—The Law Quarterly—The Scots Magazine—The Argosy.— 
The Irish Monthly.—Colburn’s Magazine-—The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.—Tinsley’s Journal.—Temple Bar.— London Socicty.—The Asiatic 
Quarterly.—Atalanta.—The Century.—The Allantic Monthly— 
Harper’s Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.— 
The Indian Magazine.—North-Country Lore and Legend.—The 
Folk-Lore Journal.—The Woman’s World.—Good Words.—The Sun- 
day Magazine-——The Leisure Hour.—Cassell’s Magazine.-—Chambers’s 
Journal.—The Quiver—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young 
Peopie. 
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To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
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“) | ReRTY» “LIBERTY ” 
LIBERTY” CRETONNES & CHINTZES 


ART (Non-ARSENICAL). 


For Furniture Coverings and Draperies. Ina 
vast variety of unique snd new designs and fast 
colours. Prices from 84. per yard, 32 in. wide. 
AND “LIBERTY ” ei 

SPECIALITIES TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS. 


For Dresses and Furniture, In new, original, and selected designs, and 
Patterns post-free, charming colourings At Moderate Prices. 


Spring Pottern-Rooks post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Railway Statioun—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Offico—MATLOCK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians Js G. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, aud other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 
HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GC OCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Heaith. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. Two Entrance Scholarships 
of £50 each, in Classics and Mathematics, awarded by Examination on April 26th. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Science Scholarships 
in September. 

The Hospital has 281 beds, and 8 Resident Appointmeats in it are open to 
Students without extra charge. 

The Residential Medical College is under the care of a Warden, : 

The Prospectus, which will be forwarded on application, gives full information 
as to the course of study and the Special Classes for the higher examination and 
degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 

a SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 
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Ballantine (R.), On the Way to the Throne, cr 8vo ... 
Bancroft (Mr. and Mrs.), On and Off the Stage, cr 8vo ... 


sesseeeseessseeee (Oliphant) 
A Geatey} 2/6 






Barraud (T. A.), Interest Tables at 2? per Cent., 4to ...... (Waterlow) 2/6 
Baughan (R.), Influence of the Stars, cr 8VO................00008 eth 5/0 
Blankthorpe, Parcchial Papers on Church Life, &., 12mo . (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Blyth (M. P.), Queen’s Jewel, 4t0 .....ccsesccssserereresercerees (Bentley) 6/0 
Brighouse (J. H.), Midnight Pastime, cr 8V0........0..:::s:esseerseeereseens Marples) 1/6 





Bright (J.), Life of, by G. B. Smith, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Burton (T.), History, &c., of the Parish of Hemingborough, 8vo ...(Sampson) 21/0 
Butterworth (A. R), Railway and Canals Commission, 8vo ...(Butterworth) 5/0 






















Cartkeny (J. D.), Wandering Knight, cr 8V0................ses00 (Burns & Oates) 2/6 
Divarris (W.), Belvidere ; or, the Warning Maiden, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Douglas (L. H.), Two Daughters of One Race, cr 8vo ......... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Ebers (G.), Margery, Vol. I.,18mo_........ Aiseehasuspactssccdeusssaouboubessann (Triibner) 2/6 
Francis (F.), Newton Dogvane, cr 8V0.............+++ ooun .. (8, Blackett) 3/6 
Franklin (Sir J.), True Secret of his Fate, cr 8VO ..,.......sscsesesseeees (Bemrose) 5/0 
Freeborough (E.), Chess Openings, 8v0 ...........4.+ .(Tribner) 7/6 
Garrick (H. B. W.), India: a Poem, cr 8vo .... ..(Tritbner) 7/6 
Gingold (H. E. A.), A Cycle of Verse, Cr 8V0  ......,..cescceeeereeeseees (Remington) 5/0 
Gissing (G.), The Nether World, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. ..(Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Hart (H. L.) Woman Suffrage, &£., Cr 8V0 .......ssccsceecesseeseeeeneeeree (Alexander) 2/6 


..(C. K. Paul) 15/0 
..(Longmans) 50 
(W. H. Allen) 6/0 


Hendriks (D. L.), The London Charterhouse, 8vo 
Higginson (T. W.), Afternoon Landscape Poems, cr 
Holmes (T. R. E.), Four Famous Soldiers, cr 8vo 





































Holy Week and Easter, 18mo ..............4..4. .....(Masters) 2/0 
Humphrey (W. G.), The Godly Life, cr 8vo ........... (Rivingtons) 6/0 
James (C. T. C.), Birds of Paradise, 3 vols, cr 8V0 ......ssce0 ees (8S. Blackett) 3'/6 
Keeling (A. E.), Nine Famous Crusades of the Middle Ages (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Klein (E.), Bacteria in As'atic Cholera, cr 8V0.............:sseeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 5/0 
Knight (E. T.), The ‘ Falcon’ on the Baltic, cr 8vo. ..(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Knox (J.), Life of, by D. MoCrie, or SV0 2.0... .ccccccscccsssresssesssovecsesees (Nelson) 2/0 
Laverty (W. H.), Laws of Motion, cr 8V0..............c:sssceccnreeserees poe a 5/0 
Law (J.), Captain Lobe, Cr 870 ........0.....s0-esseseosoeee sees Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Lockhart (W.), Church of Scotland in the 13th Century, 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Lucretius, Selections by T. J. Dymes, cr 8V0 ..........++08 pesasespes eae (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Lulworth, (E.), Sunshine and Shower, 12m0 ...........ssseseeceeeeneee ees (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Macgregor (J.), Exodus, Part I., cr 8vo.. ...... (T. & T. Clark) 2/0 
Macquoid (K. 8.), Elizabeth Morley, cr 8vo ........ (Arrowsmith) 20 
Maiden (J. H.), Useful Plants of Australia, 8V0 ........c.ccceeceeeeeserees (Ti iibner) 12/6 
Montague (J.), Wanderings of a War Artist, 8vo............. ..(W. H. Allen) 10,6 
Morgan (A. K ), Bournemouth as a Health Resort, 8V0 ...........000002: (Bright) 2/6 
Neilson (H. B.), A Leap Year’s Proposal, roy 8V0  ........sssscssseeeeeee (Simpkin) 2/0 
Newshoime (A.), Vital Statistics, cr 8VO ..........ccsceeeesescuecenees (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Orger (J. G.), Critical Notes on Shakespere’s Comedies, cr 8vyo ...(Harrison) 2,6 
Our Future: an Easter Offering, 18m0 ..............:.s0sseceeee ponaceparante (Gardner) 20 
Playfair (L.), Subjects of Social Welfare, cr 8vo.. (Cassell & Co.) 7/3 
Rice (E F.), Benjamin Rice, cr 8vo ........... Dikscsnanikisitunvddeisaimeeduamaae R.TS) 2/6 
Ricks (G.), Hand and Eye Training, Boys, 4to..... ..(Cassell & Oo.) 6/0 
Ricks (G.), Hand and Eye Training, Girls, 4to ... (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Rives (A.), Witness of the Sun, 12mo ................ ..(Routledge) 2/0 
Ross (J.). Land of Manfred, cr 8vo....... . (Murray) 10/6 
Roth (B.), Curvature of the Bpine, Bvo ....0..60000.:..cceesderseecsssoncevensas Lewis) 5/0 
Russell (W. C.), The Death-Ship, cr 8vo Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
G1 08, OD PORINON, RE IIID osc 5 cccossssinsasaonasnssrvepavisscncnteessanch Masters) 3/6 
Smith (8.), Exploration of the Chest, cr 8V0.......06...ssecseccssseeeeeesesnees (Lewis) 6/0 
Southam (J. W.), Fannette, 8vo ............... (Salisbury) 3/ 

Starcke (C. N.), The Primitive Family, &c., er 8vo........... AC. K. Paul) 5/0 
Sturrock (J. B.), Qur Present Hope and our Future Home, cr 8vo (Gardner) 6/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), Poems, Vol. III., cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 7/0 
WENSt (H ), CLINCH MAEKNOM, OF BVO | occcsoscvssecrrssosescossssssccesscvvcospncsused Low) 10/6 
OD CHRONOS, OF TEIN, GF BOD vsiiccccocesesccekees cosecasnoseoseces (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), Grammar of Panjabi Language, cr 8vo ............(Triibuer) 7/6 
Tomron (G. Bp, Bind Beas, OF BVO: ;......<s.coccnenssssscsvvosvenesessoonese (Longmans) 6/0 
Toole (J L.), Reminiscences, 1 vol. cr 8vo . (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Veitch (J.), Merlin, and other Poems, 12m0 ................c00s0seceeeee (Blackwood) 4/6 
Waddie (J.), Divine Philosophy: a Poem, 12mo ....................0.65 (C. K. Paul) 5/0 


Webster (W. F.), Law Relating to Conditions of Sale, roy 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 21/0 
Winter (J. S.), Beautifal Jim, er 8vo (F.V. White) 2/6 
Wordsworth (E ), Illustrations of the Creed, cr 8vo ...............40 (Rivingtons) 5/0 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 





E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
lH Oo ‘gy | These Baths were founded in the First Century 
| by the Romans, The waters are MOST VALU- 


ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


M | N ERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S rR i N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
O F BATH |the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
, $ ° Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information, 


THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0(0, 
Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
terms. 
, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 


Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











Sitar, 
Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousan i 
and greatly Holarged, with many Additional Tas 


Uv E 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE 
ith Special Information about Spectacles, ‘ 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.MS., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, price 1s., cloth, 
“This little vol Pte fata d 
is little volume should secure a wide circle of 
We have been specially pleased with the many wootal hen 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 
interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates to 
the choice of spectacles.”’"—Health. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers. 7 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the —— Joun Brownine, 35 
ry K * , 


OUR 


EYES. 














areca ten 
OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 





The SIXTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on 
TUESDAY, April 16th, 1889, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn 
Street, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read:—" The Laws 
of Migration ” (with reference to a Paper read in 1885), by E.G. RAVEN STEIN, 


~~, F.R.G.S. 
ellows can introduce Visitors to the Meeting. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HOCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN MAY lst. Special arrangements have been made for the 
reception of very young children. A large gymuasium bas recently been built at 
the School House, and a trained Mistress attends.—Prospectuses and information 
as to fees (which range from two to six guineas) boarding-houses, &., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
Leamington. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Three of £40 a year for boys under 16, tenable for three years, 
Four of £25 a year for boys under 14, tenable for four years, 
EXAMINATION will BEGIN JUNE 26th, 1839. 

Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances. 

Further information to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RESDEN.—A COMFORTABLE HOME and FIRST- 
CLASS TUITION offered at moderate terms by an English and a 
Hanoverian Lady.—Address, “ ANGLIA,” Schnorrstrasse 2, Dresden. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis. 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations. Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
pene 2 Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
resden. 

















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
aga Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
Refercnces—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 

















HE Misses S. and R ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackbeath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. R:ference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—-41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 





AKE of GENEVA.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a 
LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIFS, close to the High School for 
Girls. Greatest care given to the study of German and French Private lessons 
in music and painting. Terms moderate. Pleasantly situated house. Highest re- 
ferences,—Address, Friiulein POCHHAMMER, Joli-Clos, Lausarne, Switzerland. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
\) KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives 2 LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 








ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1371, 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for University 
Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pup'ls from India and the Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James Cornford, M.A., Lectnrer at the London 
College of Divinity ; English Language and Literature, J N. Hetherington, E:q., 
F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R Hist.S. ; 
Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S. ; French, L. Stievenard, Esq., F.C.P., 
Officier d’Académie, Université de Frarce, City of London School, and King’s 
College, London ; German, Dr. 0, A. Reinecke, University of Gé:tingen and City 
of London College; Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. Cunrington, Esq., A.K.C. 
Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in 
Oil aud Water Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq. ; Miss Rosenberg. Pianoforte, Walter 
Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M.; Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A-M. Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cummings, Esq. R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis 
Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs, Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN MAY 83rd, 1889. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 


»: TION in this University will commence 
for MATRICULA at ination at the University, 


OTICE is 
Examination ites re 

. In to the 
on MONDAY, : aan be held at University Colleze, Aberystwith ; 
Provincia College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford; Queen's Coliege, 
University Oo University College, Bristol; University College, Cardiff; The 
a eee Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; St. Gregory’s College, Downside ; 
Ladies i SSsastbourne; The Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
New Co! Guile e, Epsom; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; University College, 
Medical ve The Owens College, Manchester ; The School of Science and Art, 
Liver on-Tyne ; University Colleze, Nottingham; The High School, 
} eee Firth College, Sheffield; Stonyhurst College; and St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw. ired to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Every on Tete, W.) for , Form of Entry not less than five weeks 

= lings commencement of the Examination. ae iat te 
be ore tes are particularly requested to notice that the June Examination is, 

ee ent and future years, to be held a week earlier than heretofore, 
in ped 0th 1989. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, Registrar. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—-Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 

pe curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing, 
Bobo, ing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New 
Ca eae capable of accommodating 200 scholars, School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
bern am rhe extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
on o according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the Head- 
Mi vate Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM 
ra MENCES MAY 7th. Entrance Examination at the School-House on 


coM 
T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








, May 6tb, at 10 a.m. 
Moeehall Street, Birmingham. 
—_——————— 

ARM PUPILS._GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Buasex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; £00 head of cattle; Dairy.—For terms 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
i CIRENCESTER. 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





Res INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Stadents will be 

admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 

a Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 





IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY lst, and are so 
arranged as to afford a convenient opportunity for students to commence their 
medical course.—Full information may be obtained from the Office of the College, 


Gower Street, W.C. 
MARCUS BEOK, M.S., M.B., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 

One of £30 a year for three years. 


WOMEN, 





i apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 

oad pari Petarsbargh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex. 

LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 

FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 

boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


WV TINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 
the Lord Bishop of Guildford ay a Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of Winchester 
College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 
the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
limited. Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, OANTERBUBY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Testes. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


“T\ORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
For the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTS, 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN, in the new premises at 19 Queensberry Place, 
South Kensington, on MONDAY, April 29th. Classes held for Dressmaking, 
Cookery, H hold M. t, Fine Laundry Work, Hairdressing, Millinery, 
Upholstery, Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Book-Keeping, and Finance. A limited 
number of Resident Students received.—Applications for admission should be 
made at once, and be addressed to Miss FAULKNER, Principal. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to 
= making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 

iseases, 

The Company appoint annually. ae . 

pa the next election one of the present Scholars may be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April, by letter, 
addressed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hal], London, E.C., from 
whom yarticulars may be obtained. 



































ILLSIDE, GODALMING, SURREY (close to Charter- 
house).—-PREPARATORY for CHARTERHOUSE and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; G. 
GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
late Assistant-Master of Charterhouse. 


REDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 


: 8 and 9 YORK PLACH, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 2nd. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE LONDON, 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 
READINGS from SHAKSPERE, at her own house, on TUESDAY 
AFTERNOONS, between the hours of 3 and 4,30, 
May 2lst.—JULIUS CAESAR. 
May 28th.—HENRY VIII. 
June 4th.—The TAMING of the SHREW. 
Fee for the three, 10s, 6d.; for one, 4s. 6d. 
143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 














Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. . Boys must be 

under 14on January Ist, 1889,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 

















MR. GLADSTONE’S “NOTICEABLE BOOK.’’* 


HE Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone, in the Nineteenth Century for April, says: 
—‘‘It is with some confidence that I commend to the notice of your readers 
a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled ‘For the Right.’ It is translated from 
the German, and is known to me only in its English dress, which appears to 
render faithfully its form and lineaments, The work is a novel, of which the 
scene is laid in the Carpathian Mountains, Among its secondary merits, it has 
that of laying open to the Western eye the manners of a Slavonic people, little 
known, I apprehend, even to their Austrian fellow-subjects, but with abundance 
of vital sap, and the promise of a future more or less remote. It is like a picture 
full of atmosphere and light, and affords a welcome relief from the hackneyed 
conventionalites, which form the staple of so much French, and I fear it must be 
added much English, romance......But, although what has been said may suffice to 
show that an intending reader need not be perplexed with the fear of common- 
place, it has really only brought him to the threshold of the great interest of 
the book, which lies in its individual characters. It lies, indeed, centrally and 
supremely in one of them......The story is of too much interest to allow of any 
marring it by a relation of the plot. Nor is such a relation needful for my 
purpose, because the commanding force and attraction of the plot itself is 
summed up in its central idea, which is that of a nature possessed and impelled 
by an enthusiasm for justice, alike passionate, persistent, and profound..,...The 
path which the author has chosen for himself is one of extreme difficulty. The 
execution of his task may at this or that point be criticised; but while 
the aim is unusual and remote, the ordinary strain of the book is 
skilfully kept free from exaggeration. Although the hero walks by 
faith, and not by sight, its tone is in no way polemical. Although it is 
charged with the profoundest moral teaching, it has not the fault, I should say 
the unpardonable fault, of being a didactic novel. It does not trifle with its 
reader; and so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the book. He ought 
to be the better for perusing it; but if not the better he may be the worse. 
Justice is indeed one of the four heathen virtues; but the meaning of this is 
that it forms part of that bed of nature on which Christianity itself is built. In 
none of the lines of excellency, whether among the religious or the irreligious, is 
proficiency so rare. In no school of virtue are the students so few. But the 
sanctuary of pure justice, frequented or not, is a Holy of Holies. The writer, 
who succeeds in quickening our sense and love of it, thereby opens and refreshes 
the deepest, the purest, and the most inward fountains of our nature.” 


* For the Right: a Romance. By Karl E, Franzos, With Preface by George 
MacDonald, LL.D. James Clarke and Co, 6s, 
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@ 
ONSTABLE’S “ENGLISH LANDSCAPE,” 1830-33, | 


folic.—WANTED, the above.—Address, ‘*W. G. B.,” Walsingham House, 
Piccadilly. 


S 0 3 se Re Aw and O O, 
° BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, é 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 





A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 


years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. Alse, gratis and post-free, a CATA- 
LOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION ; and, price 
33. 6d, post-free, a GENS RAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, _ Code, Unicode, 
136 STRAND, W.C.; ani 36 PICCADILLY, W. 






| 8 ill aeah 





and DOWNSTAITIBS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


| sinking below a high average of excellence. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING | 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIN, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 





WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the | 


READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own | 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 





Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 
THE FIRST PART. 


A New Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse, witha 
Introduction and Copious Notes. Complete 


By JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.G.8, 


“ Generally forcible, and not unpleasing to the ear,”’—Daily News, 
‘Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering th, 
other that has appeared in poetic form.”’—Scotsman. iia 


“Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy......We nowhere find him 






We can......recommend the wo 
its excellent Notes. They are precisely the sort of Notes which we ben 
‘ Faust.’......We cannot praise these Notes too highly.”’"—Westminster Review, 


** The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificent] 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries, 

“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of ‘ exact similarity of form’ ag 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent upon realising and giving 
the meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest 
care...... The Introduction is full of interest, and the Notes have the same merit 
The wealth of information (in the Notes) will have an unusual interest and 
charm.”’—Literary World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Crown 8&vo, 6s, 





PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. | 





THE DIAMOND 


To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 


sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


MARK. 


London : 


GOETHE’S FAUST, 


THE SECOND PART. 
A New Translation in Rhymed Verse. 


as [Just published. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and OO. 











OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column..........+ 
0 | Half-Column ... 
6 | Quarter-Column......... 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Quarter-Page 









INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


on ove 


£9,500,000 
10,000,000 





and ls. per 


De caedeianiacliaiaaiias lias 


, . An enjoyable resort, especially attractive in spring. 
| Visitors received en pension. 


FRACOMBE HOTEL. 





Mild and equable climate. 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 








ool S off AUTHORS 

(Incorporated).—The Executive Committee of 
this Society annonnce that arrangements have now 
been made for Reading and Advising on Manuscripts. 
The services of a competent tuff of Readers have 
been engaged. 

A Report on the literary and artistic character and 
style, and treatment of the work, is delivered to the 
Author. 

Technical works are not received. 

A small fee is charged for each MS, read. 

By order, 
8S. S. SPRIGGE, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, W.C. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREHT, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, B.C, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 

A Mother writes :—‘t The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in ashort time was wonderful; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 60., 2s. 6Gd., and 53., of Chemists, &c., 
everywhere; or free by Parcels Post, from 
MOTTERSHEAD and ©O., 7 Exchange Street and 

Otter Works, Manchester, 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. —In all outward complaints a 
desperate effort should be made to at once remove 
these annoying infirmities, and of establishing a cure, 
The remarkable remedies discovered by Professor 
Holloway will satisfactorily accomplish this desirable 
result, without any of those dangers or drawbacks 
which attend the old method of treating ulcerative 
inflammations, scrofulous affections, and scorbutic 
eruptions. The most timid invalids may use both the 
Ointment and Pills with the utmost safety with 
certain success, provided a moderate attention be 
bestowed on their accompanying “ Directions.” Both 


the preparations soothe, heal, and purify. The one 
assists the other materially in effecting cures and 
renewing strength by helping exhausted nature just 
when she needs such succour. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 


AccipENTs or ALL Kinps InsvRED 
AINST BY T 


AG HE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... CHAIRMAN, 


Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
. New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFFICE= 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heapb-OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer, 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY, PEASE and 
COS SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 


— & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 











\ OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 





Porte MEATS. Also, 





SsENce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
oo SOUP,andJELLY, andother 
QPEOIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 





TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 6} MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCOIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London. 
Actuary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 

S.W Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


} OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ @ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 
Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra). 


OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-frae. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
USE 
FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 

















Sir OC, A, CamERoN, M.D., says:—‘* I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


In 1 handsome vol. royal 8vo, 30s. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 


ith an Account of its Agriculture, Forestry, 
Tage ning, Arts, Trade, and Commerce, 


By Professor J. J. REIN, University of Bonn, 


ed by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native 
Illustrat d Fabrics, 


theneum says :—“ It is lucidly and unpre. 
m5 written, in a style refreshingly free from 
the jargon and exaggeration so many writers fall into 
whom e Japan their theme Baca The various divisions 
of the subject are handled with a fullness of knowledge 
that leaves little room for criticism; the language is 
throughout that of a man of science accustomed to 
understand and weigh evidence; and the Prussian 
Government, by whom the cost of Dr, Rein’s re- 
searches is defrayed, may be congratulated on an 
expenditure which has produced by far the best book 
that has been written on modern Japan,” 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25s, 
JAPAN. 


Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of the 
Prussian Government, 


With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


Spectator :—“ No existing work on Japan can 
pretend to vie with the present one in the fullnessand 
accuracy with which the physiography, natural 
history, and topography of the country—subjects 
which Dr. Rein has made specially his own—are 
treated, and for a long time to come it must rank as 
the standard authority in such matters.” 





Now ready, with fine Steel Portrait, 5s. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 
Popular Edition. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “The Life of Mr. Gladstone.” 


Based on the Author’s larger work, to which Mr. 
Bright contributed much interesting matter. 


Now ready, crown Syvo, 3:. 6d., cloth. 


CAPTAIN LOBE. 
A Story of the Salvation Army. 


By JOHN LAW, 
Author of “Out of Work,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Sermons delivered in St. James's Hall, London, 
By HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


Now ready, NEW EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
THE COMING PRINCE. 
The Last Great Monarch of Christendom. 
By ROBERT ANDERSON, LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Assistant-Commissioner of Police of 
the Metropolis, Author of “The Gospel and its 
Ministry,” “ Human Destiny,” &c. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, with 6 Maps and 
Illustrations, 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Atheneum :—“ Professor Drummond has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in conveying to the unlearned 
multitude a vivid and entertaining picture of the 
country he deals with.” ; 


Saturday 05 098 cmntt . F nome - 
hook.” Review :—“It is a charmingly written 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Now ready, TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION, com- 
pleting EIGHTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Spectator :—* This is one of the most impressive and 
iumtive books on religion that we have read for a 
ong time,” 





FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY. 
By EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of “The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury,” &c. 
With Etched Portrait by Manesse. 
ony 


,. this bright and interesting narrative.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Large crown 8vo, with Steel Portrait, neat 
cloth binding, uncut, 3s. 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT, 
AS POET AND ESSAYIST: 


Being the Choicest Passages from his 
Works. 


Selected and Edited, with a Biographical 


Introduction, 


By CHARLES KENT. 


“This memoir is both generous and discreet. Mr. 
Kent’s feeling for the man is as clear as his admira- 
tion for the writer. He has, in short, written pre- 
cisely as a friend should write, but as friends too 
rarely do write in these long-winded days ; not a word 
tco much, and yet omitting nothing which could show 
us the man at his best—a well-drawn, well-composed, 
genuine little piece of portraiture.”— World. 


** Mr. Kent was an intimate friend of Leigh Hunt’s, 
His biographical introduction is masterly; and of his 
book as a whole no better verdict could be found than 
the motto. ‘I should like,’ so runs that motto, ‘ to 
remain visible in this shape. The little of myself that 
pleases myself I could wish to be accounted worth 
pleasing others,’ These are Hunt’s own words; and 
no lover of that genial writer's prose and verse will 
refuse to admit, with admiration and gratitude, that 
Mr. Kent has carried out the wish of his friend most 
successfully.” —St. James's Gazette, 


“It is impossible not to feel, as one turns the pages 
of this most interesting volume, that the graceful, 
playful, genial essays form a true reflex of the mind 
of the man in whcse brain they had their birth. The 
tenderness of the great heart of the author is shown 
most of allin the loving poems written to his children, 
and the gently selfish, innocently Sybaritic disposition, 
which is almost inseparable from the artistic tempera- 
ment.”—Court Journal. 


‘This is, perhaps, the best service that has yet 
been done to the memory of one of the most attrac. 
tive men and most pleasing writers. Hitherto, the 
works of Leigh Hunt have lain scattered over many 
volumes, the bulk of the best of his writing practically 
inaccessible save to critics and students. Mr. Kent 
has skimmed the very creim for us, and arranged it 
here in the most attractive manner, not missing 
much either excellent in itself, or calculated to give 
variety. The volume is excellent—exactly the one 
to take up now and then with the assurance of finding 
something felicitous, helpful, or gently humorous and 
inspiriting.”—Nonconfor mist, 


“We predict a large circulation for this collection 
of wit, pathos, and poetry, and heartily commend it 
to the notice of those who wish to become familiar 
with some of the best literature of the early part of 
the present century,’’—Antiquary. 


** The choice is made from an intimate knowledge 
of Leigh Hunt’s work, and a sound critical judgment 
as toits value. Mr. Kent prefixes to the reprinted 
pieces an interesting biographical sketch of their 
author. The volume is a welcome addition to the 
cheap reprints of good literature,”—Scofsman. 


“Mr. Kent has done his work as editor and bio- 
grapher well, and his volume is one which lovers of 
Hunt’s writings will be glad to possess. Especially 
is Mr. Kent to be applauded for his vindication of one 
who, in his lifetime, was much calumniated, yet of 
whom Charles Dickens could write that he was‘ aman 
who, in the midst of the sorest temptations, main- 
tained his honesty unblemished by a single stain ; who 
never bartered his opinion, or betrayed his friend,’”— 
Nottingham Guardian. 


“The very subjects are delightful, and are delight- 
fully dealt with—with a humour that is quaint, naive, 
and thoroughly enjoyable, and an amount of simple 
wisdom that proves the scholar and the thinker. We 
are heartily glad to welcome this book, and to know 
that so pleasant a companion and instructor of a past 
generation is not to be neglected by this.” —Birming- 
ham Daily Gazette, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


SIXTH EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT, 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 
WRITTEN by THEMSELVES. 


The REPENTANCE of PAUL 
WENTWORTH: a New Novel.” In3 vols. crown 
8yo. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JULIET.” 


MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. 


CarTER. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 
M. Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“The book is well written, and the characterisa- 
tion is good; and this is no slight praise at a time 
when there is in these respects comparatively little 
rivalry of worth. The writer’s skill is most evident 
in the second volume, where Joan and her husband 
first drift apart, and thenceforth the interest grows 
steadily, and the conclusion is at once natural and 
pleasant.”’—Academy. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
TREASON,” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 
Mary A. M. Horrus (Mrs, Alfred Marks), In3 
vols. crown 8yo. 

“A singularly artistic, beautifal, and impressive 
romance.’’—Spectutor. 

“Taken altogether the book is really wonderfal 
in its vast mastery of minute classical knowledge, 
and gives a very clear and graphic picture of the pro- 
fligacy and intrigue of Domitian’s reign, enlivened 
by the clever and truthful introduction of all the 
historical personages of the time.”’—Guardian, 

“A decidedly clever historical romance, giving a 
picture at once brilliant and realistic of life in 
Rome under Domitian.”—Atheneum, 

**One would not want a page retronched from these 
three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian 
Era. The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches 
of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of 
all the chief features of the existence of old Rome, 
her individual character-studies contribute much to 
the deep human interest of the book.’’"—Morning Post. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 
H. 8. Merriman. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Great originality, a charm of manner, and a 
peculiarly earnest tone of thought are among the 
characteristics of this delightful writer, while the 
power of drawing distinct portraits with a fine 
artistic touch, making the men and women he por- 
trays eminently human and lifelike, is especially his 
own,” —Life. 


oe 


A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LADY ADELAIDE. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop. Forming the Sixteenth Volume of 
the new serial issue of Mrs. Wood's Novels now 
in course of publication. Each Volume appears 


at monthly intervals. 


A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of 
* ANTOINETTE.” 


The QUEEN’S JEWEL: a Story 
of Queen Anne’s Day. By M. P. BiytH. With 
numerous Illustrations by W. Lance. In 4to, 
price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


By the Right Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P., &c. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


By Professor THOROLD ROGERS. 


See the UNIVERSAL REVIEW for APRIL 15th. 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 











Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHArRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DeputTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BaNKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO, 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers skonld 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management, 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general] population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRoFits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Oost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
coos with full Profits. ————_—_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,—, 











Age next | | Age next 
Birthday. | £38. d. | Birthday, £s. d. | 
25 | 20 18 25 1 
30 | 23 3 4 | 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 4 
| 40 | 31 15 40 | 2417 6 
| 45 | 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 | 4313 4 50 34.19 2 | 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A 8 Cons.itutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. _ 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the drst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE 








ALL 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





arenes, 


ROxAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’s 

dN » Now ready, P. A 

MARCH, 1889, price 5s, oY te eg 

— Coreaee. 

HE COAL QUESTION, . Price-Willi 

inst 6 , y R. Price-Williams, Esq., 
OCAL GOVERNMENT: ON THE DistRIB 
ng peed ———- TO BE Taamarenase yo 
oF Locat EXPENDITURE. & 

ett FBS. By B. H. I. Palgrave, 
INING ROYALTIES AND THEIR ErFEct ox 
TRON AND Coat TRADES. By Prof ey 

ynorey. MA, licencia 
ISCELLANEA:—l. A Third Element in th 
Interest. By Jacob de Haas, jun.—2, Pret” ’ 
Commodities in 1887 and 18:8. By A. Sauerbeck 
Esq.—3. Death Duties in Various Countries. 
4. Fires in London, and the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade in 1888.—5. English Literature in 1gg. 
=. —, - ee. sad Statistical Works, 
—7. Quarterly List o itions t i 5 
Periodical Returns, &c. a Sa 
London: E, Sranrorp, 26 and 27 Cocks 

Charing Cross, 8.W. ee 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
a ee eee 


ConTENTS, 

1. Pustic LIFE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

2. MoTLEY’s CORRESPONDENCE, 

3. THE OLD AGE OF GOETHE, 

4. WASTE. 

5. THE Hovusk or Percy. 

6. Mr. Norris’s NOVELS, 

7. THE Civit SERVICE. 

8. RALEIGH’s PoETRY AND Lire. 

9. WICLIF AND HIS WorRKs. 

10, FRENCH AND ENGLisH JAcoBINISM. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
\ im CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For APRIL, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN France: 
1, 1789-1889. By G. Monod. 
2, THE ImmeEDIATE Futur‘. By P. G. Hamerton 
Tue Rigut oF Pusiic MEETING. By Professor A. 


V. Dicey. 

Tue Two ENDS OF THE Suave Stick. By the Rey. 
Horace Waller. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE “GEOCENTRIC’’ System. By 

dward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

RELIGION AND MORALS IN AUSTRALIA, 
Dale, LL.D. 

SHAKESPEARE IN SOMERSET. 

THE ETHICS OF THE TURF. 

THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
ILLUSTRE, 


By R. W. 


By the Dean of Wells, 
By James Runciman. 
By Professor Stuart, 


HE PARIS 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Fall-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Gonpiland Co, PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, EC. 


NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK by Dr. CHARNOCK 
Now ready, price 10s., crown 8v0, cloth lettered. 


NUCES ETYMOLOGICZ, 


London : TRUBNER aud CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hil). 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
RITICAL NOTES on SHAK- 
SPERE’S COMEDIES. By J.G. Orcer, M.A, 
English Chaplain at Dinan. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Just published, 600 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IFE and LABOUR. Volume 1: 

EAST LONDON. Edited by Cuartes Boorx. 
With a large Coloured Map. Contributors :—Charles 
Booth, Beatrice Potter, David F. Schloss, Ernest 
Aves, Stephen N. Fox, Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, 
H. Llewellyn Smith, 

Wittiams and Norgatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplicd 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
'  §TEEL PENS. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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yessRs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


Immediately will be published. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD.— 


MAJOR BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. An Account of River-Life 
the Congo. By J. R. WERNER, Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat 
Yndépendant du Congo. In 1 vol., with Map and numerous Illustrations, 


This day is published. 
ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY.— First Series. 


KNOWING and BEING. By John Veitch, 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Crown 
8y0, 58. tea aes 
By the SAME AUTHOR.—This day is published. 


MERLIN, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 


4s, 6d. 
*.* 50 Copies have been printed for sale on large hand-made paper, price 12s. 6d. 
. 


Next week will be published. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline 


Fornercitt, Author of ‘An Enthusiast,” ‘A Voice in the Wilderness.” 3 
vols, post 8v0, 25s. 6d, the 


SAMOA: ITS HISTORY AND PEOPLE. 


In 1 vol., with Map and Illustrations. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘‘At Home in Fiji,” 
“ Fire Fountains,” ‘‘ Wanderings in China,’”’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
8vo, 12s, 6d. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER GARDEN: 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round, Embraciog all Classes of 
Gardens. With Engraved Plans. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.@, at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, 53. 

“Jts author is entitled to great praise for the s‘mple and clear manner in 
which he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied 
with, will enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any 
gardener.’”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

“We are acquainted with the results produced by the able author, as well as 
with his book, and therefore can pronounce the book the best on the subject yet 
written or likely to be written for a long time to come.”—Field. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 


UNDER GLASS. By the Same. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
With numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge is at all to be com- 
pared with this. It is the result of ripe experience, close thought, and ample 
acquaintance with the subject in all its parts......His book is one that ought to 
bein the hands of every gardener, of every amateur fruit-grower, and indeed 
of every one who desires to know the best that can be known on the subject.”’— 
Scotsman. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation 


and Improvement. By F. W. Bursipa@e, Author of “The Narcissus : its 
History and Culture,” &, With Engravings and Index, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
“This is a book not for the ordinary villa gardener, but for the professional 
gardener, and for those amateurs who, by their interest in the pursuit, and the 
skill and patience they bring to bear upon it, rank in success and authority with 
the professionals.” —Standard, 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW- 


GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS : being Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic 
Ornaments. Bytbe Same. Crown 8yo, with 200 Illustrations, New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 7s. 6.i, 

* Acharmingly illustrated vade-mecum on window-gardening, florai decorations, 
“= whole field of adaptation of floral science to domestic ornament,’ — 

cademy. 

“ This book will meet the case of thousands who love flowers, and know not 
how to begin—or, having begun, know not how to go on in collecting and cul- 
tivating them...... It is a model of painstaking accuracy and good taste.”’— 
Gardeners’ Magazine, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





READY APRIL litu. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
HARRY QUILTER, 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE ART OF ENGLAND, (Illustratcd.) Harry QuiLrer. 
2, { IN MEMORIAM > Hon. C. P. Viruiers, M.P. 
JOHN BRIGHT. 5 Professor THoroLD ROGERS, 
3. AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. C. E. GREENE. 
4, L;:AMOUR SUBLIME. (lIllustrated.) Wi~trers pr L’Iste-ADAM. 
5. LIFE ASSURANCE. W. M. Gatrie. 
6. STOKE POGES. (Illustrated.) Herbert BInDLEY. 
7. STATE EXPENDITURE. Henri C. Burperr. 
8. THE TEMPEST. Dr. Ricuarp Garner. 
9. DELAGOA BAY TO KIMBERLEY. (Illustrated.) Grorce Kincovr. 
10, THE WORLD IN APRIL. 
ll, RECENT LITERATURE. The Epiror. 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
G. D, Lestin, RA., Joun Lewis, R.A., R. BonninerTons, R.A., 
PavL FaLconer Poorer, R.A,, and others, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S SPRING LIST. 





Tastefally printed in crown 8vo, and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


By LEAFY WAYS: Brief Studies in the 
Book of Nature. By F, A. Knicut. With numerous beautiful Illustrations 
by E. T. Compton. 

ConTENTS, 

A Paradise of Birds, 

Sabrina Fair. 

All Among the Barley. 

The Misty Moorland. 


Tenants of a Season. 

A Citizen of the World, 
The Promise of May. 

A River Path. 


The Summer of St. Martin. 

A Great Frequenter of the 
Church. 

Sylvan Minstrels, 


By Leafy Ways. _ Footprints on the Sands. | Winter Visitors. 

A Rising Generation. The Parting Guests. Adapted Plamage, 

A Cold-blooded Race. Flying, Flying South. Outlaws. 

By Quiet Waters. The Return of the Field-| Some Bird Myths. 

As Evening Darkens. fare, When Woods are Bare. 





In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad 
margin for notes and additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.—Volume II. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, with 
the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names 
of the Purchasers. Volume II., containiog from Di b 887, to N ber, 
“Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by booksellers, librarians, 
and bibliophiles.”—Tribner’s Literary Record. 
“* To booksellers this will be invaluable. But for book-lovers and those who 
delight to read catalogues and such-like records of book history, it will, if we 
mistake not, prove to be a source of unfailing interest.” —Antiquary. 








NEW WORK by J. ROGERS REES, AUTHOR of “ The Pleasures of a 
ook worm.” 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, = 4s, 6d. ; Large-Paper (250 copies), 
21s, net. 


2 
The BROTHERHOOD of LETTERS. Being 


Chapters on Notable Meetings of Literary Men. By J. Rogers ReExs, 
ConTEnTs :—Imagination Demanded | through Intellect Alone—Oamping Out 
of the Reader—Towards the Infinite— | —A Passing Glimpse—A Giant in the 
Mutual-Admiration Societies—Solitude | Path—‘* Found Again in the Heart of a 
and Society ; and the Debatable Land | Friend.’’—Sunshine which Never Came 
Between—Social and Imaginary—With | —By the Riverside. 
an Old Lion—Behind the Scenes—Not 








NEW and CHEAP EDITION, in feap, 8vo, price 2s. ; or cloth, 23, 6d. 


FOR GOOD CONSIDERATION. By Edward 


BurLer, 
bea oe yes little book... .. In it is an article, ‘ Advica to Young Orators.’ I 
have read it and the whole book with much pleasure.”’—Right Hon. Joan BRIGHT. 
“A charming little work ; chatty, thoughtful, and origina', the product of a 
cultured mind, and one that can amuse as well as edify his friend.”’— Bookseller. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, and bound in handsome cloth, 7s. 6d., post-free. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of EDWIN 


ATHERSTONE, Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Nineveb,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” “A 
Midsummer Day’s Dream,” ‘‘ The Handwriting on the Wal),” &c. Kdited by 
his Daughter, Mary ELIZABETH ATHERSTONE, 

‘Three striking Plays.”—Western Morning News, 

** Distinctly worthy of preservation.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

**Compact in construction, a continuous, progressive movement of incident, 
many exceedingly strong situations, and the writing is excellent throughout.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

“To students of the antique, or lovers of the classical, this book offers some 
hours of pleasant occupation,’’—Evchange and Mart, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LETTERS of FREDERIC OZANAM, Pro- 


fessor of Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. Translated from the French, 
with a Connecting Sketch of his Life. By Arnsi1z CoaTEs, known to English 
readers mainly through his “* History of Civilisation.” 
“Ozanam enjoys a reputation in France by reason of his personal character, 
his intimacy with the great men of his epoch, ani the nobleness of his views with 
regard to humanity at large......The instalment is so good that we trust Mr. Coates 
will speedily follow it by the promised second series.’’-—Army and Navy Magazine, 


In crown 8yv0, cloth, price 67. 


LADY GODIVA: a Story of Saxon England. 


By Joun B. Marsu, Author of “ Robin Hood,” “ Venice and the Venetians,” 
“Dick Whittington,” “‘ For Liberty’s Sake,” &c. 
‘*Mr. Marsh has made a careful study of the period, and not the least valuable 
feature of his story is its suggestiveness. The various homes of Godiva—Buken- 
hove, Chester, and Coventry—are all admirably  described.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 
“ Especially as a gift-book to the young, this should be w das an 
to those semi-historical studies so much needed to familiarise ore with the life of 
bygone ages.” —Manchester Examiner. 


1 Aditi 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 33. 6d., post-free. 
4 Y ‘ > 
KESO: a Tragedy of the First Century. By 
NATHANIEL Hurp. 
“ The chief features of this period are well seized...... The character of Domitian 
is excellently drawn.”—Morning Post. if i 
“Some lines tell pointed truths well written, and has considerable dramatic 
merit......well worth reading.’ —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Now ready, in handsome crowa 4to, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


The ANTIQUARY, Volume XVII A 


Magazine devoted to the study of the past. 
“The Antiquary of to-day fills the place occupied by the Gentieman’s Magazine 
in the days of our grandfathers.” —Academy. 





Published in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 33, 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the TRADE of the UNITED 


KINGDOM with the WORLD. Being a Concise Account of the Sources and 
Supplies of our Chief Imports, and of the Distribution of our Chief Exports, 
with an Abstract of our Trade and its Principal Commodities, with each 
Country of the World and the Trade of the Chief Ports of the United King- 
dom, &. By T. J. Dimes, B.A., late of Madras, and formerly Fe low of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and a Master at Cheltenham College. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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STANFORD’S WORKS ON AFRICA. 
STANLEY’S ROUTE to EMIN PASHA. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of CENTRAL AFRIOA, showing the whole of the 
Congo Free State Area, and the Possessions and Spheres of Influence of the 
various European Nationalities, both on the East and West Coast. It reaches 
to the mouths of the Zambesion the South, embraces Emin Pasha’s Province 
on the North, and shows the coast-line on both sides of the Continent. Size, 
26in. by 22. Scale, $4 miles to lin. Price—Sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on 
roller, 33, 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 5s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


Originally Constructed by Dr. A. Ke1rH Jounston, but Corrected to embody 
the Results of the most Recent Explorations, The Possessions of the different 
European Powers and the various Means of Communication are carefully 
marked. For the study of the many questions of interest connected with 
this great Continent, this Map is invaluable. Size, 65 by 58in. Scale, 94 
miles to lin, Price—Coloured Sheet, 45s.; mountei to fold in morocco 
case, 73s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 603. ; on spring roller, 120s. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of 


AFRICA, showing all the available information regarding that country as 
well as the scale permits. A handy Map, useful for reference at the desk or 
table. Size, 22 by 26in. Scale, 260 miles to lin. Price—Coloured Sheet, 
3s.; per post, packed on roller, 33, 6d.; mounted to fol in case, 5s ; per 
post, 5s. 3d. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD-FIELDS: STANFORD'S 


MAP of the TRANSVAAL GOLD-FIELDS, British Zululand, the Delagoa 
Bay Railway, and the Routes from Cape Colony and Natal. Size, 40 in. by 
27. Scale, 16 miles to lin. Price, in sheet, Coloured Boundaries, &c., 8s. ; 
per post, packed on roller, 83. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 123.; per post, 
12s, 3d.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s, 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Keith 


Jounston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East 
African Expedition. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
With 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 2ls. (‘* Stan- 
ford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.’’) 

** Nothing so complete on the subject of Africa has yet been published. Every 
region of it—the Atlas district, the Sahara, the Soudan, the Nile Valley, the 
Equatorial Lakes, the Southern Colonies—is treated severally. Climate, popula- 
tion, products, are all separately described. Every region has its own careful 
map, besides a number of physical diagrams illustrating the rainfall, ethnology, 
and philology of the country, It is,in short, a complete encyclo; wdia of the 
continent, which will be very useful to all who wish to follow the track of recent 
discovery.’—Guardian. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA, for 


the Use of Candidates at the Cambridge Local and other Examinations. By 
the late Kr1tnH JounsTon, F.R.G.S. Edited by EK. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Reprinted from the Fifth and newly Revised (1889) Edition of Keith Johnston’s 
“School Physical and Descriptive Geography.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


COMMON CLAY. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 3 vols. [Next week. 








AUDREY FERRIS. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 6s. 


[This day. 


EIGHT BELLS: a Story of the Sea. 


By HUME NISBET. 6s. [Just ready. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES. _ 


By THOMAS HARDY. 6s. 














[This day. 








THE WYVERN MYSTERY. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 63. 


BIRCH DENE. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 











A VERY MAD WORLD. 


By FRANK HUDSON. 2 vole. 





THE LASS THAT LOVED A 


SOLDIER. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 83 vols. 





IN DURANCE VILE. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


$$ 


‘SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW Books. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘“ LIFE OF SAMUEI, ROGERS.” 
On April 16th, in 2 vols. large post 8yo, 24s, : 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, S. 

Author of ‘‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Trarslator of the Bible,”* & 
These Volumes contain hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord 3 : 
Wordsworth—Coleridge—Sir Walter Scott—Southey—Crabbe—Lord Hol 
Napoleon—Dr. Parr—Sir J. Macintosh—Mrs. Siddons—Lord Ashburnha 
G. Beaumont—W. Stewart Rose—Washington Irving—Charles Lamb— 


Ton— 
and— 
= 
Webster—Charles Dick»ns—Sydney Smith—Lord Brougham—Pri Typ aniel 
Lord John Russeli—Wenry Hallam—Sir ©. J. Napier—Mre, Jameoe ett 
Ruskin--Edward Everett—Sir Henry Holland—Sir Benjamin Brodie—Sir Ra ohn 
Buiwer Lytton—Sir Charles Eastlake—Lord Shafte-bury, &, Ward 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS, 
post 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “CORAL REEFS.” 
Ready this day, THIRD EDITION, with 3 Plates, crown 8v0, 83. 6d, ; 


THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRI. 
BUTION OF CORAL REEFS. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8, 
With an Introduction by Professor T. @. BONNEY, D.Sc, F.B.S., F.G.s, 


Large 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JEFFERIES: 
‘WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY,” 
Ready this day, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILD LIFE INi A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the late RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The GAMEKEEPER at|ROUND ABOUT a GREAT 
HOME. Third Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. ESTATE, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


The AMATEUR POACHER. | HODGE and his MASTERS. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 123, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS, 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
THE 


NETHER W ORLD. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Demos,’”’ “ Thyrza,” * A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“The PRIMITIVE FAMILY, in it 
Origin and Development,” by Professor C. N. 
STARCKE, ts ready this day at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MR. BRIGHT’S FAVOURITE POEM. 


The EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morais, 
Twenty-third Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s, 
* Another gem added to the wealth of tha poetry of oar language.’*—Speech of 
Mr. Bricut at Bradford. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait 
GWEN and The ODE of LIFE. Seventh 
SONGS UNSUNG and GYCIA. Fifth 
SONGS of BRITAIN. With “A Song of 

at a Msn 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


THE CASKET LETTERS, AND MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By T. F. HENDERSON, 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
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In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s. 


THE TWO 


CHIEFS 


OF DUNBOY; 


Or, an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By J. A. FROUDE. 








9 


2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S SPEECHES. 
FROM 1880 TO 1888. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HIMSELF. 


With an Introductory Review, and Notes to the Specches, by 


LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P., Editor of “ The Croker Papers,” &c. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MICAH CGLARKE 


HIS 


STATEMENT. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The WORLD.—* This story strikes us as quite the best thing of its kind that his been done sinc2 ‘ Lorna Doone,’ and is a most brisk and entertaining chapter 


of 


ance.” gi he P 
v The 44 CADEMY.—“ This is beyond all doubt the best historical story which has seen the light since Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped ;’ and it is worthy to 


stand between ‘Kidnapped ’ and that older story of which no sensible boy or man is ever tired,—Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho!’...... It is, from every point of 
view, one of the most admirable and interesting historical tales written in our generation,” 











Imp. 4to or imp. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


LONGMAN'S’ 
Political and Physical. 


NE ATLAS. 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. 


Consisting of 40 Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 Quarto Plates of Views, kc, Engraved and Lithographed by Edward Stanford. 


Edited by GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
Biited by the DUKE of BEAUFORY, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 


Beavrort, KG. With Contributions by other Authorities. Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. Giles and 
J. Sturgess, and from Photographs by Hills and Saunders, G. Mitchell, and 
Window and Grove. Reproduced by E. Whymper, and Walker and Boutall. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samuet Rawson GARDINER. 3 vols. Vol. II., 1644-1647, 
8yo, 24s. [Just published. 
*,* Vol. I., 1642-1644, price 21s, 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Vol. II., 8vo, price 303, 


WAR with CRIME: being a Selection of 


Reprinted Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T, Barwick 
_ _ Edited by Herpert Puitres and EpMunD VERNEY, 1 vol, 8yo, 
23, 6d, 


The STUDENT’S ATLAS. In Twelve Cir- 


cular Maps on a Uniform Projection and One Scale, with Two Index Maps. 
Intended asa Vade Mecum for the Student of History, Travel, Geography, 
Geology, and Political Economy. By R. A. Procror. With a Letterpress 
Introduction, Illustrated by several Cuts. 5s, 


A HANDBOOK of CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY. 


By A.W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital; and Grorae Murray, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of 
Botany, British Museum. With 378 lilustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of RicHarD JEFFERIES. Collected by his Wirpow. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


oe A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait 
of Richard Jetferies. Price through all Booksellers. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H, Riper Haagarp, New and Cheaper Kdition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip Curistm: Murray and Henry Murray, Second Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


“A cleverer tale we have not recently read.”—Spectator. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 


Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN and the Rev, WILLIAM HUNT. 


CARLISLE. By Professor Mandell 


CazIGHToN, With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 





GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW Lana. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lana. Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 6d, 


The AFTERNOON LANDSCAPE: Poems 


and Translations, By Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiceinsoy, Colonel U.S. Army. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The WHITE UMBRELLA in MEXICO. With 


numerous Illustrations. By J. Hopkinson Smirn. Feap. 8yo, 6:. 6d, 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Sonnets. By Grauam R. Tomson. Feap, 8vo, 63. 


TIMES and DAYS: being 


Romance and History. Feap. 8yvo, 5s. 
“The author is evidently a man of culture, and is possessed of both humour 
and pathos in an uncommon measure.”’—Liverpool Post, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Two New Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

The COUNTER REFORMA-! WYCLIFFE and MOVEMENTS 
TION. By AvotrnHus WILLIAM! REFORM. SGINALD 
Warp, Litt.D., Professor of History ~~ z eae D By See L. 
in the Owens College, Victoria PootE, M.A., Doctor of Philosophy 
University. in the University of Leipzig. 


Essays in 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 346, 


will be published on APRIL 15th. 
ConTENTS. 
. Sipney, EARL oF GODOLPHIN. 
Tue LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE AGE. 
Tue Duc pb’ ENGHIEN. 
Lorp CocKBURN’S CIRCUIT JOURNEYS. 
Tue RELIEF OF THE DESTITUTE. 
Tue RECLUSE, BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
THE MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS. 
BrrYce’s AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
Tue CENTENARY OF 1739. 
FRENCH PREACHERS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 14,APRIL. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles: ConTENTS, 
Hueu Exxuior at Napies, 1803-1806. By Osear Browning. 
Ex Santo Nivno DE LA GuarpiA. By Henry C. Lea. 
Roman Emperors From Basiu II. to Isaac Komnenos.—Part II. By 
John B. Bury. 
Tue Last KinGs or IRELAND. By Standish O'Grady. 
2, Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books vecentl) 
published.—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


DOD N SOU SO tO 


id 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DR. RAMEAU. By Georces Ounet, Author of “The Iron. 


master,” &. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With 9 I'lustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By Water Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 9 Illustration 
by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly 
NIKANOR. Translated from the French of Henri GRrivinur, Author of “Dosia,” &. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. , 
The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” Crown 8¥o 
cloth extra, 6s. ' 
ROMANCES of the LAW. ByR.E. Franciixon, Author of “ King or Knave?” &e. With Frontispiece by D. H. Friston 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. , 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series | By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


“ Altogether, this latest series of ‘ Poems and Ballads’ is well worthy of association with those which have prec2ded it, including as it doos some of the most 
lasting work produced by the poet in the maturity of his genius.”—Globe, 











CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW STORIES. 


BLOOD-MONEY, and other Stories. By CHARLES Grppoy. 








2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. e ['Shortly, 
A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hueu MacCout. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly, 
NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
HERR PAULUS. By Watter Besant. The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Trtuzr. 
The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant ALLEN. The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. By James Parn. 
EVE. By the Author of ‘ John Herring.” KING or KNAVEP ByR. E. Francitton. 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
WAS SHE GOOD or BAD? By Wit11am Min70, Author of “The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot.” Crown 8yo, picture 
cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. [Shortly, 
DOLLY: aSketch. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. MoLesworrn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 
s,; cloth, 1s, 6d. 











Nearly ready, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; eleth si 2s, 6d. 
RACHEL ARMSTRONG; or, Love and Theology: a Novel. By Cet1a Parker Woo.tey. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
(Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d.) 


*The World Went Very Well Then. By Watter Besant, The Deemster. By Hatt Carne, 

For Maimie’s Sake. By Grant ALLEN, Seth’s Brother’s Wife. By Harotp FREDERIC. 

*Uncle Sam at Home. By Haroip Brypces. The Lindsays. By Joun Leys, 

The Heir of Linne. By Rosert BucHanan. : In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linsk111. 

*Little Novels. By Witx1e Oot.ins, Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos from Ouida’s Works. 
*The Man-Hunter. By Dick Donovan. By Devious Ways. By T. W. Speicut. 

*Caught at Last! By Dick Donovan. The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. Woop. 





CHOICE POCKET VOLUMES. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series complete in 1 vol., printed on laid paper, and handsomely half-bound, 2s. 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Briviat-Savarin. Translated from La Physiologie du Gott by R. E. ANDERSOY, 
M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s, [Shortly 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Watrter | LORD BEACONSFIELD: aBiography. By T. P. O’Connor, 


Brsant. Witha Photograph Portrait and Fac-simile of Signature, Second M.P. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. | PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. 


By Joun CoLteman. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, With Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24. 





SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 


WORKS by RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. i The LIFE of the FIELDS. I The OPEN AIR. 





The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. TuisextTon Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., Editor of “Science-Gossip.” With 366 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The HORSE and HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By “THormansy.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun Caxwrsext, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Hxeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spacrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 13th, 1889, 
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